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THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 


The Princess at a private Concert.—Manner of receiv- 


| Marchioness of Lorne. 


ing Royalty.—Some Points of Etiquette observed.— | 


hae Days and Education.—System of the Royal 
School-Room: a pretty Picture.—Early Charitable 
und Art Enterprises of the Princess i 
Betrothal.—The Antecedents and Character of the 
Marquis of Lorne.—The Queen's Ideas about Trous- 
veaux.—Home Life of the Princess in Town and 
Country.—Victoria Hospital.—A Royal House-Maid. 
—The Princess as an Artist.—Preparations for the 
Sojourn in Canada. 
OT long ago we chanced to attend a musical 
party given in one of the London studios, 
noted for its warmth of color and decorations. 
A company of fifty had assembled, the object 
being a charitable one, and although no special 
preparations for royalty seemed to have been 
made, there was a small crimson sofa and two, 
high-back chairs set somewhat apart. About 
them every one clustered at will, no other seats 
apparently being watched over. Every one was 
laughing and talking eagerly, for nine-tenths of 
the little audience were acquainted. Every thing 
was sociable, good-humored, and merry, as it gen- 
erally is at these London musicales, when sud- 
denly there was just a slight stir. Host and 
hostess went to the door, beyond two half-drawn 
portiéres, and presently returned following two 
ladies and a gentleman, The younger lady need- 
ed no demonstrative indication, for her face is 
well known and beloved in England, as it soon 
will be in America—that of the Princess Louise, 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp 
Mosaic Gauze Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


apner and Opinions of. the Princess.—Her | 


ouise.—Her | 


She is rather above than 
below the medium height, carries herself grace- 
fully, is fair, like all ‘the Queen’s daughters, with 
very 3oft pale. brown hair, gentle, intelligent eyes, 
and a thoughtful expression. . If not. beautiful, 
there is something peculiarly attractive in her ex- 
pression, and both her manner and character bear 
this out. 

The host and hostess having followed Princess 
Louise and her party into the music-room, escort- 
ed her to the small. sofa, where: without further 
ceremony, she seated herself, Her “lady and 
gentleman in waiting,” by whom every member 
of the royal family is accompanied on going into 
society or public places, oceupied the chairs near 
by. According to etiquette, every one had risen 
when the special. guests entered, and remained 
standing until they were seated, . As modes of 
etiquette in foreign countries are always. more or 
less entertaining, I may as well mention certain 
trifles we observed on this occasion. During the 
intervals between the music sung and played the 
Princess glanced about the room, and recognizing 
people she knew, desired her companion to invite 
them to join her. The young ladies thus called 
upon came over, and, instead of shaking hands, 
made a pretty little courtesy—too short to look 
servile, and quite graceful enough'to do honor to 
a ball-room. They then sat down near Princess 
Louise, and conversation was animated on both 
sides, the royal lady having much to say about the 





Fig. 2.—Scotcu Pia 


. For description see 


music performed. Having lost her programme, 





Fig. 3.—Princesse Dress 
FoR Exper_y Lapy. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Dress. 


jupplement. 








she leaned back and borrowed one of somebody 


ready enough to respond to the pleasantly uttered 
request. H is her music-master, and all his 
songs received liberal applause and expressions 
of delight. When the musical part of the day 
was over, H joined the Princess’s party, and 
they moved about, looking at the pictures which 
were here and there on easels, the Princess talk- 
ing earnestly about the work, in German, which 
is, of course, like her mother-tongue. Those who 
approached to speak with het bowed or courte- 
sied, doing the same on leaving her; but beyond 








| the Princess and her suite left with very little 
near her, evidently a stranger, but who seemed | 


this there was no further formality, unless the | 


recurrence of “your Highness,” or “ Princess 
Louise,” be considered such. 
frank, unaffected, and cheerful, having plenty to 
say, and on every variety of subjects ; indeed, no 


member of the royal family is so constantly ac- | 


cused of “opinions :” one is perpetually hearing 
that the Princess Louise is going to do this, that, 


or the other; because she “ thinks” this and that. | 


In manner she is | 


In sober fact, the new Lady of Canada has very | 


straightforward, independent notions, dislikes any 
thing like concealment or intrigue, and, with great 


executive ability, is willing to. express her views | 


onthe many subjects in which she is interested. 
People say that her inclination, were she of 
“lesser mould,” would be for the ballot; but‘a'l 
this may bea bitof Mrs. Grundy’s talkativeneso. 
To go back to the studio: when the entertain- 
ment was ended, and the pictures duly admired, 


Fig. 4-—Watxine Coat ror Girt 
FROM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. IIl., Figs. 9-15. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES AND GIRLS’ WINTER WRAPPINGS AND DRESSES, 


ceremony, those nearest her courtesying as she 
passed down the room, and receiving a pleasant, 
smiling salutation in return. 

“How easy and graceful the Marchioness of 
Lorne is !”” said somebody. 

“But remember,” rejoined some one else, “‘ roy- 
al people are brought up to it from infaney; they 
would be ignorant and stupid indeed were they 
otherwise.” 

Biographies of living princesses are rather dif- 
ficult to construct on authentic foundations ; out- 
lines are, of course, public property, and from the 
winter of 1849, when the London journals daily 
recorded, “Her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
was taken for an airing,” down to the present 
hour, when she is setting sail for a new home, 
the outward part of the Princess’s life can easily 
be known ; but we hope to give some glimpses of 
the character and private life of the lady so soon 
to preside over a palace in Canada. 

The Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
was born on the 18th March, 1848, at Bucking 
ham Palace, then, as now, the Queen’s town resi- 
dence. Her early life, like that of all the Queen's 
children, was spent simply, with the mingling of 
study and recreation, early hours, careful train. 
ing, and religious instruction which belong to all 
the better class of English households, The roy- 
al children were surrounded with very little use- 
less luxury. There were large nurseries and a 


| cheerful school-room ; every possible advantage 





For pattern and 
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Fig. 5.—Mvscovire Crorm Mantte.—Front. 


[See Fig. 2, Page 821.] 


description see Suppl., 
1., Figs, 3-S. 
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in moral and mental training was theirs, and at 
no time were they without a mother’s personal 
attention. The Queen gave the masters and mis- 
tresses instructing her children ample authority, 
but she visited the school-room daily, inspected 
their studies, and desired that all misconduct or 
good behavior should be reported to her in per- 
son. School-room discipline in the royal family 
is said to have been very severe, yet we have been 
given pleasant pictures of the harmony and sim- 
plicity of the Princess’s young days. There was 
always a cheerful sitting-room in the apartments 
belonging to the children, and there, a friend has 
told us, might be seen various indications of the 
tastes and talents among the young people. A 
prominent object was always Princess Louise’s 
portfolio and the writing-table of the Princess 
Royal. On one occasion a lady visiting Windsor 
recalls a pretty picture in this room upon which 
she came: Princess Helena practicing at the pi- 
ano, the Princess Royal writing letters, and the 
then youthful Louise examining critically some 
prints and drawings which had been given her on 
a recent birthday. The guest was received with 
informality, and all the kindness of manner for 
which the Queen’s family are noted; indeed, on 
visits like these there is only that touch of defer- 
ence always shown to rank in England to mark 
the inequality between hostess and guest. The 

oung princesses were always talkative and good- 
Camel with those who visited them, and the 
lady in question described how pleasantly an aft- 
ernoon among them was spent. The Queen com- 
ing in unexpectedly caused the only formality, 
every one rising, and, as she remained but a short 
time, standing until she had withdrawn, the guest 
as wellas the young princesses courtesying as the 
Queen departed. 

Thus happily and affectionately the sisters were 
educated together, the first break being the Prin- 
cess Royal’s marriage at seventeen to the Crown 
Prince of Germany. Princess Alice married soon 
after her father’s death, and, as befitted the dreary 
period, quietly and without ostentation. Prin- 
cess Helena’s marriage occurring soon after, it 
came about that when quite young, and for a 
longer period than any of her sisters, the Prin- 
cess Louise was known as the “young lady” of 
the royal family. 

It was during this period that she first endear- 
ed herself to the hearts of the English people by 
entering so cordially into all the art and chari- 
table enterprises of the day; her own work in 
sculpture and pencil was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and the name of “ Louise” was speed- 
ily known in connection with the since famous 
Art Needle-work Schools which she established 
at South Kensington, thereby giving congenial 
means of employment to hundreds of intelligent 
women thrown upon their own resources, as well 
as developing a high standard of art in home 
decoration. 

Entering so thoroughly into charitable life, and 
being inclined to ritualism, it is not surprising 
that at one time the young Princess thought se- 
riously of taking the veil at the Protestant con- 
vent at Clewer. This gave rise to various rumors, 
some of which have proved to be utterly without 
foundation ; but it was generally understood that 
her inclination would have led her into the An- 
glican convent. She visited it constantly, and 
while conjectures were busiest the Queen drove 
out to Clewer and desired to be shown through 
the convent. Of course every facility was given ; 
her Majesty inquired into the most minute details 
respecting the religious and active life, but made 
no special comment beyond expressing, in a gen- 
eral way, her approbation; but very soon 
ward it was known abroad that whatever the 
Princess Louise’s idea might have been for a re- 
ligious life, it was such no longer. Conjecture 
was now rife as to her marriage; and when her 
betrothal to John Campbell, Marquis of Lorne, 
was publicly announced, great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by all who knew the young Princess and 
her future husband. 

Lord Lorne, all the world knows, is the eldest 
son of the eighth Duke of Argyll. ere ex- 
ists no more sensible nobleman in England than 
this Duke, for he has seen the advantage of unit- 
ing an active and useful life with that of high 
rank and power. His sons have been educated 
with a view even to their own personal mainte- 
nance, and though the elder, the Marquis of Lorne, 
was betrothed to a princess, the younger was sent 
out to a banking house in America, and a third 
son was entered in a large commercial house in 
London. Lord Lorne’s home had been as luxu- 
rious, almost as stately, as that of the Princess, 
for Inverary Castle and Roseneath are palaces in 
their way, and the position of a duke in Great 
Britain who combines seven titles is, in fact, al- 
most regal; but of course there was felt to be a 
certain inequality in the rank of the two young 
people. The Queen had long known the J 
intimately. In her Journal in the Highlands she 
has recorded her visit to Inverary Castle, with a 
well-known reference to the baby Marquis. The 
Duchess of Argyil had been on terms of close 
friendliness at Windsor, and Lord Lorne received 
as a constant and honored guest; but even a 
duke’s son in England is a “subject,” and so 
many chose to wonder and some foolishly to 
sneer at the alliance. But her Majesty from the 
outset made it clear thaf the match met with 
her highest favor. 

A liberal allowance was granted the Princess 


made for the which was for 
the 21st of — 1871. The Queen’s simple 
taste in regard to trousseaux is well known. 


When the Princess Royal was married two lead- 
ing establishments in London received the orders 
for the lingerie; being for a queen’s daughter, 
these were naturally executed in the daintiest 
manner possible, laces and embroideries of the 
finest kind being introduced. Some time in ad- 
vance of the wedding the outfit was sent to Wind- 





sor; but on examining it the Queen declared that 
not any of it should be used by the young bride 
elect, and Mesdames Y—— and Z——- had to re- 
model the entire trousseau. The result of this 
was the most Quaker-like simplicity, the models 
used being certain antique garments which the 
Queen had received from her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent. Judging from certain articles we have 
seen, this story seems perfectly credible; indeed, 
it was a well-known fact at the time, many of the 
clothes being “ privately” exhibited. But in the 
case of the future Marchioness of Lorne her own 
taste and ingenuity were employed; the laces 
used in her bridal raiment were all designed by 
herself, and seldom has even a royal bride gone 
forth more sumptuously attired. 

e marriage preparations seemed in their way 
to affect all England, for there was a sense that 
the bond united the Princess more closely with 
her people. Eight young ladies of rank were 
chosen as bride-maids, and they represented much 
of the youth and beauty of England. We have 
been told by those who participated very nearly 
in this notable event that few weddings were 
more home-like than that of the Lornes. 

A lady who visited Inverary with the Lornes 
has told us of the unaffected and agreeable 
routine of their life there. After breakfast, if 
the weather permitted, the two special guests 
generally went off unattended to sketch in some 
part of the park or neighborhood; in the aft- 
ernoon they usually rode or drove, returning 
at five or six for the drawing-room tea party 
which is part of the routine of every country 
house in Great Britain. Occasionally the Prin- 
cess, with some lady in attendance, walked out 
and visited the cottages of the peasantry, talking 
to the people good-humoredly, and forgetting her- 
self in remembering their wants and miseries. 
In London, of course, the Princess’s life has been 
more stately, so far at least as externals go. Of 
late she has resided at Kensington Palace, once 
the favorite home of Queen Anne, where aliio the 
Prince and Princess Teck have spent some years. 
Here she has continued to carry out her chari- 
table and artistic projects, and to entertain her 
friends. 

Music has long been one of her favorite studies, 
and she recently sent word to a new singing-mas- 
ter that she would like to engage his services. 
He was a true artist, and would sacrifice nothing 
to formality. On arriving at the palace, before 
beginning the lesson, he gravely told his new pu- 
pil that he could only consent to teach her upon 
one condition, viz., that the restraints of rank 
should be laid aside. “If I have to scold,” said 
he, good-humoredly, “I would like to forget that 
it is her Royal Highness.” The Princess Louise 
laughed heartily at this, and assured her new 
teacher that he should use his authority with her 
as he would with any of his pupils. The lessons 
have gone on admirably since then, and as the 
Princess’s voice is sweet and accurate, her master 
can not but make something creditable of it. 

For some years the various art galleries have 
exhibited works, both in pencil and sculpture, 
done by the Princess Louise, and at the “ Gros- 
venor” last year her bass-relief of “ Enid” created 
quite a sensation among critics, who viewed it 
apart from the favor likely to be shown a royal 
artist. Patronizing artists liberally, she has often 
given presents of her own work to her friends. 
Not long ago a portrait of herself, beneath which 
was written, “From Louise to her dear old mas- 
ter,” was one of such gifts. 

The charity which will always be specially as- 
sociated with the name of the Marchioness of 
Lorne is the Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, 
established some few years since, the “ Louise 
Ward” being opened in 1874. At this beautiful 
hospital for the sick children of London other- 
wise homeless and unfriended, Princess Louise 
has been constantly seen, working heartily, and 
not content with the merely nominal patronage 
which is itself a benefit. Not long ago a lady 
well known in literary circles, and a friend of 
the Princess, met her at the hospital for some 
special purpose. It so chanced they were in a 
room alone together, and the royal lady’s critical 
eye fell upon some dust on the floor. “ This room 
ought to be swept more carefully,” she exclaimed ; 
then seeing a broom in the corner, evidently left 
by the house-maid who vanished on their en- 
trance, she took it up and began playfully to 
sweep. Her companion remonstrated, when the 
Princess said, laughing, “‘ Now do you suppose my 
mother left my education so unfinished that I 

can’t sweep?” and accordingly, half in jest, but 
with a skill many housekeepers sigh for, the little 
lady vigorously swept the apartment, having taken 
the homely precaution of pinning back her gown 
before she commenced the operation. 

The preparations for the voyage to Canada 
have been made on a most liberal scale. Minton, 
Mortlock, & Co., and others, have been executing 
immense orders in china for the Marquis of Lorne’s 
new household, while upholsterers and furniture- 
dealers have received various commands. This 
will be the second visit of the Marquis of Lorne, 
but under more brilliant auspices than the last, 
in 1867, when he travelled simply as an English 
gentleman, but age 2 many friends, and writing 
a pleasant account of his journeyings. Emerson, 
Longfellow, Sumner, and many others were his 
entertainers on that ‘occasion, and received a trib- 
ute of appreciation and thanks in his book. This 
time he goes out to make a whole country his 
friends, let us hope, and the Princess Louise can 
not fail to do her _ 

“ How will the Marchioness of Lorne contrive 
to live without all her dear charities and exhibi- 
tions ?” a friend of hers said the other day in our 


hearing. 

“Oh!” rejoined some one else, “ Princess Lou- 
ise will not be long in Canada without creating 
new ones, and depend upon it, she will advance 
things out there in a surprising fashion!” 

These were echoes from “the household,” and 
let us hope the prophecy will be fulfilled. 
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HENRY JAMES’S NEW STORY. 


We call especial attention to the fascinating 
Serial Story, 


“AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,” 


by the brilliant writer HENRY JAMES, JUN., 
author of “ Daisy Miller,” “ The American,” 
etc., which is begun in the present Number, and 
will be continued weekly, without interruption, 
until the close. This charming Novelette is one 
of the subtle studies of character in which MR. 
JAMES excels, and will be of peculiar interest to 
American readers. 





UBS A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Plain High Basque, Panier Over-Skirt, and 
Demi-trained Skirt will be published with our 
next Number. Full catalogues, without Illustra- 
tions, of our Cut Paper Patterns sent free on appli- 
cation ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents, 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for December 14 contains a fine double- 
page engraving of the Fortress of Ali-Museed, 
Khyber Pass, lately captured by the British forces, 
and two pictures of Mount Olympus, Cyprus. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 21. 





A VITAL NEED. 


VERY one admires the rosy cheek of the 
country girl, rosy, as a rule, although 
she live in the smallest hut of the humblest 
farm; and every one pities the pallid tint 
of the girl who comes from the crowded city 
lanes. Few, however, stop to think what it 
is that produces such a variation, and consid- 
er the different quality of the air breathed 
by each, allowing food and other things to 
be equal. Yet the mere sight of the two 
faces ought to tell the whole story. The 
country girl’s blood momently meets in her 
lungs the purest of air—air rich in oxygen— 
the combustion is perfect, and the blue blood 
becomes red. The city girl, on the contrary, 
from the hour of her birth, never has her 
rights in Heaven’s free air; her blood meets 
only, at every inhalation, a sort of vitiated 
gas that has been robbed and robbed again 
of its oxygen. That blood never reddens, 
and the pale and haggard countenance at- 
tests the foulness of the atmosphere. More- 
over, the free air about the farm-house com- 
monly keeps a decent ventilation within it, 
while only stifled currents now and then 
sigh through the narrowest by-ways of the 
city, and the air that has been breathed over 
and over still remains to be breathed, each 
time charged more heavily with the carbon- 
ic acid gas emitted with the breathing. The 
deadly effect of that element in the air is 
sufficiently well known without referring to 
such lessons as that taught by the Black 
Hole of Caleutta, or by the Grotto del Cane, 
or by the valley in Java of which the school- 
books tell us, which is one great pool of car- 
bonic acid, where the skeletons of its victims 
still whiten. 

That must be marvellously bad manage- 
ment in the rural regions which allows any 
accumulation of this deadly gas in dwellings, 
since the action of the surrounding vegeta- 
tion is perpetually counteracting its exist- 
ence. In the city, however, only an occa- 
sional tree stands as a guardian of health, 
and one relies on other ways of obtaining 
oxygen, or else does without it. - 

A way of obtaining this oxygen, often but 
little considered, is the cultivation, it is said, 
of plants in the crowded houses. Many 
people frown upon the attempt, with a no- 
tion that the introduction of every fresh 
plant is but the introduction of another pair 
of lungs where there is not room for those 
now there. Perhaps they would think dif- 
ferently if they read from Professor You- 
mans: “When we look upon the luxuriant 
foliage of the tree, we can not fail to be im- 
pressed with its beauty, but we hardly sus- 
pect that those leaves which flutter so light- 
ly in the breeze are engines for the exercise 
of enormous power. Yet such is the fact, 
for they decompose carbonic acid. The atoms 
of a pound of carbon rush into union with 
those of oxygen—they fall down the chemic- 





al precipice with a force sufficient to raise a 
thousand weights, each of a thousand pounds, 
one foot high. This expresses the strength 
of their attraction for each other, and if they 
are to be separated, this amount of force 
must be again expended. So powerfully ary 
the elements of carbonic acid held in combi 

nation that the chemist can only separate 
them by the double action of a high heat 
and the most powerful affinity; even then 
only the carbon is set free, the oxygen re- 
maining in a state of combination. But 
what no chemist has ever been able to ac- 
complish is effected by every green leaf and 
every humble blade of grass—they decom- 
pose carbonic acid at common temperatures, 
retaining the carbon, and setting the oxygen 
free.” After that it goes without saying 
that nothing can be wiser than for those in 
the stifled city to hang as many plants as 
they can around their windows where they 
will not obstruct such air as there is. So 
long as authorities themselves differ con- 
cerning the consequences of plants in sleep- 
ing-rooms at night, it may be as well to keep 
sleeping-rooms free from them; but all au- 
thorities unite in declaring that by day ox- 
ygen is produced by the action of plants, 
the more freely according to the more sun, 
and in a ratio largely compensating for the 
absence of the oxygenating country air, giv- 
ing, meanwhile, an example, than which 
there are few more beautiful, of the way in 
which a mutual dependence exists among 
all the atoms of the cosmos, and of the links 
that unite the animal and the vegetable 
world. Every one who is able to have a fire 
is able to have a plant or two, and those 
who would feel it an extravagance to pur- 
chase, and are ashamed to beg, had better, 
it would seem, go without the price of some 
portion of a meal for a few days till they 
dare indulge in the luxury; for although 
food is the fuel of the body, this oxygen 
thus given it is the fire that converts the 
fuel to the bedy’s needs and uses. 





FAMILY JARS. 


OT those of the decalcomaniacs, with 
their mimic monstrosities and con- 
glomerate colors, that at present are run- 
ning wild over the endeavor to make home 
beautiful, but those which render home hid- 
eous, and make a howling wilderness of par- 
adise. Probably in all families there are 
now and then slight jars, mere vials, as 
one may say, or, better still, a sort of Prince 
RvuPerr’s drops that burst and scatter and 
disappear; and even larger ones there may 
be—those, for instance, full of the chemist’s 
fires, with their harmless glow, that make a 
tremendous blaze, but amount to nothing; 
and yet again there are some that keep all 
concerned in perpetual hot water—water 
hot as the oil poured into the jars of the 
Forty Thieves. A few of these trifling jars, 
discharging their contents very occasional- 
ly and at long intervals in a household, may 
serve, perhaps, to purify the air; the mind 
is disabused of unspoken suspicions by 
them, relieved of a considerable accumula- 
tion of bitterness, and all things work more 
smoothly; but even then it takes a good 
deal of love to prevent the thing from do- 
ing damage, for from those we deeply love 
we will endure a great deal and a great 
while that which it would be impossible to 
suffer for any length of time from those for 
whom we have but a slight attachment, or 
perhaps no attachment at all. Yet the jars 
of this kind are, after all, an expensive lux- 
ury and a dangerous one; even love does 
not always hold out against the crash, and 
when too many of them come in rapid and 
explosive connection, they are presently 
found to have done incredible injury, the 
atmosphere of the house has become un- 
bearable to breathe in, all the cohesion of 
the family is broken up, and chaos has come 
again. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing for 
one member of the family to be so construct- 
ed as to be entirely in dissonance with al- 
most every atom of the construction of the 
others; that member, it is possible, may be 
much more finely organized than the others, 
so that trifles affect it as a breath thrills a 
tensely strung wire, while a gale could hard- 
ly make a vibration of one hanging loosely ; 
or, on the other hand, it may be more coarse- 
ly organized than the rest, be full of jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, see cause for action 
in every idle glance or gesture, and make 
vampires out of every mote. But it is of 
small odds whether the vessel be of finely 
or coarsely organized matter, it can be a 
vessel of wrath all the same; one may be of 
steel, and the other of crude ore, but let 
china come in collision with either when 
floating down stream, and that family jar 
“breaks things.” 

Other jars there are of an even worse de- 
scription ; they are those where people defy 
fate, defying to the last as the wheels of 
circumstance rol] down and crush them to 
powder, refusing to acknowledge the inevi- 
table, or te see that they are mere dust be- 
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fore the infinite powers of the universe— 
people who writhe and struggle punily be- 
fore the decrees of everlasting law. But 
these jars exist only where there are great 
tragedies, and seem to belong as much to 
the action of elemental forces as to the cir- 
cumscribed affairs of human life. Little or 
big, none of these jars are desirable. The 
spilling of Rosamond’s purple jar turned 
loose no more disastrous contents to wall 
and rug than the least of these can do to 
more important things than they. Dis- 
agreeable things to come in contact with: 
if it is possible to avoid one by any circui- 
tous route that does not turn its back on 
honesty and honor, it is wise to do so; and 
it answers well sometimes to shut one’s eyes 
and see nothing, to the point of blindness, 
even to be trodden on and bruised and 
hurt, if that will prevent one’s meeting with 
the things—yet one is hardly likely to have 
much love for the active agent of this bruis- 
ing and hurting. Little or big, they are 
dangerous to the peace and commonwealth ; 
out of the least of them may rise a great 
spirit of discord sufficient to darken the 
sky for many a year, as the afrit rose from 
the fisherman’s jar on the sea-shore, and it 
may take more cunning than any fisherman, 
even in the Arabian Nights, ever possessed, 
to shut the great cloud up again. The gods 
of HoMER, with the jealousies of Juno, the 
angers of Pallas and Mars, and all the rest, 
are the only individuals of whom it is to be 
conjectured by the record that family jars 
did not permanently disturb the family har- 
mony, but as they were immortal, and had 
the eternal years to make it up in, their ex- 
ample has no weight with finite and mortal 
households, whose members are not able, 
moreover, as those fortunate deities were, 
to place the width of the world between 
themselves till memory of the jar die out. 
And meanwhile we should think nothing 
would sooner have undeceived the wor- 
shippers of that old heathen day, who heard 
the tale, and have convinced them that 
these were spurious gods, than the fact that 
they could have family jars and still call 
the place heaven! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


NGLISH styles of dress are adopted by gen- 

tlemen. This preference is most conspicu- 
ous in the suits chosen for business, for travel- 
ling, and morning wear on the street. Scotch 
and English goods are chosen for the entire suit 
in neat plaids, small checks, or narrow stripes. 
These suitings come in many dark combinations 
of color, and are especially stylish in brown 
shades; rough goods and plain surfaces are both 
used. The most stylish coat for rough cloths is 
the sack fastened by three buttons; for plain 
goods is a cut-away coat fitted into the figure, 
which is also fastened by three buttons. The 
vest, of the same material as the coat, is single- 
breasted, buttons high, and has no collar, The 
straight pantaloons are also of the same goods. 
The hat is a stiff round-crown Derby of felt of 
the color of the suit, or else black. 


SEMI-DRESS SUIT. 


The semi-dress suit is used for church, visiting, 
driving, and for general afternoon wear, being 
often seen at church weddings and day recep- 
tions. It consists of the Prince Albert frock- 
coat made of diagonal cloth, or else of the thin 
beaver cloth known to dealers as “ faced beaver.” 
The vest of the same cloth is double-breasted. 
The pantaloons are no longer gray or lavender, 
but are dark neat stripes and mixtures of colors 
so closely combined as to give the appearance of 
one color. 

FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


The full-dress suit has a coat and vest of the 
black west of England cloth that has a blue- 
black cast; the trousers are of doeskin, carefully 
selected of the same shade as the cloth. The 
dress-coat remains the familiar swaflow-tail shape, 
but is not so long in the skirt as it has been worn 
of late. The vest is cut to roll low as usual and 
show a great deal of the shirt bosom. The doe- 
skin trousers are straight. ‘ 


OVERCOATS. 


Overcoats are principally sacks, but occasion- 
ally surtouts are preferred. They are worn short- 
er than those of last winter, and are made of 
Elysians and fur beavers. There is no special 
color in vogue, but the choice may be for blue, 
black, or brown. 


SHIRTS, CUFFS, AND COLLARS. 

Very plain shirt fronts are worn on all occa- 
sions. They are made of three smooth layers of 
the linen, finished on the edge outside of the 
eyelets for studs with a single tuck, or else three 
tiny ones, or perhaps four cords are stitched in 
a group, or it may be six rows of stitching are 


used in pairs. Straight standing collars are pre-* 


ferred, and the most stylish lap in front, or else 
come quite close together. Turned-down collars 
are quite the reverse of this, as they are most 
stylish when there is a broad space between the 
points in front. Cuffs are square-cornered, and 
the sides must barely meet, so that they can be 
worn with the linked sleeve-buttons now used. 
These sleeve-buttons are two massive bars or 
oval pieces of yellow gold or else red gold, or 
of some favorite stone linked by a fine chain. 
Stud buttons are square blocks of yellow gold, 





or else balls of red gold faceted; white enam- 
elled gold buttons are also much worn. 
SCARFS, NECK-TIES, ETC. 

Satin is the fashionable fabric for scarfs, that 
are now worn folded wide and flat, and are large 
enough to conceal all that part of the shirt bos- 
om left visible above the vest, These are called 
Brighton scarfs. Plain and figured satins are 
both used. In plain colors garnet and other red 
shades are especially liked by young gentlemen, 
and are no longer considered owfré ; next there 
come indigo blue, bronze, and grayish plum-color. 
Heavily repped ottoman silks are also used in 
these solid colors, The figured satins have black, 
blue, or bronze grounds, closely brocaded with 
the same shade in stripes or foliage designs, or 
else they have dashes, zigzag lines, autumn leaves, 
polka dots, or Maltese crosses. Some peculiarly 
English brocaded scarfs have outline faces of 
the characters famous in the late Berlin Treaty, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s prominent profile among 
them. Another, called the Gog and Magog, has 
heads of characteristic types of every nation; 
these come in blue and gold, in brown and 
and in bronze shades. Many rough-finished silks 
in quaintly mingled colors are shown, and there 
are crape-finished scarfs of unusually thick silk, 
to be tied in a bow or to wear passed through a 
ring; these cost $4. The Scotch plaid scarfs of 
soft basket-woven silk, long and straight like a 
wide ribbon, are fashionable for morning wear 
and with business suits. The blue and green 
plaids are preferred. Black satin scarfs, both 
plain and figured, are shown in the same straight 
style for those who never use a made-up scarf, 
preferring to tie the bow after putting it on. 
For full dress, white cambric ties, and also black 
satin, very narrowly folded, are shown. Silk 
mufflers are large square neckerchiefs of green 
and blue plaid, or of brown checks, dark blue 
with old gold color, or else black with white. 

Pins to be worn with flat-folded Brighton scarfs 
are fanciful designs in silver, gold, or enamel. 
Thus there are tiny plaques of cloisonné enamel, 
mallets incrusted with white and gold, a silver 
new moon, a jewelled horse-shoe, a gold lobster, 
a dagger, whip, spurs, and most varied devices. 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Silk handkerchiefs are popular with gentlemen 
for all but full-dress occasions. They are of 
soft white silk, with hems two inches wide hem- 
stitched. Others have a marbled pattern on the 
hem in blue or red, or else both colors together, 
or black; some have diagonal stripes or squares 
of tiny dots, or else the hem is of a solid bright 
color. Pale blue silk handkerchiefs have a hem 
of moss green or of cardinal silk. Brocaded 
handkerchiefs in solid colors are still used, and 
there are neckerchiefs of solid color with a gay 
plaid border. Sheer white muslin handkerchiefs 
with narrow hems hem-stitched are used for full 
dress; other muslin handkerchiefs have a colored 
vine above the narrow hem. 


GLOVES. 

Kid gloves fastened by two butt are worn 
on the street. Those of reddish tan-color with 
wide black stitching on the back in English 
style are very fashionable for visiting; lavender 
shades and creamy white are for dress gloves, 
For driving are gloves of the heavy yet smooth 
Plymouth buckskin; these are lined, and many 
have fur tops. Very soft warm gloves for mid- 
winter are knitted by hand of ’coon fur with silk. 


PAJAMAS, SMOKING JACKETS, ETC, 


The loose Japanese costume called the Pajama 
has been adopted as a night dress, for lounging 
in the daytime, and in midsummer it is worn on 
board yachts. It consists of a straight loose 
blouse not confined at the waist, and straight 
broad trousers. They are made of Cheviot and 
of Madras cloths of delicate colors, and sold for 
$5 a suit. Those of light, fine flannels are most 
liked at this season of the year; they are made 
of French smooth flannels in gray shades plaided 
with blue or crimson, or else of solid colors ; 
these cost $8 560 to $10 50 a suit; handsomer Pa- 
jamas of silk pongee cost $12 to $15. 

The favorite smoking jackets are also Japanese, 
and are of silk wadded and quilted. They are 
quite short, and single-breasted, and come in del- 
icate shades of lavender with pipings and buttons 
of seal brown, or of gray silk with blue cuffs; 
others are dark prune, blue, or brown, with col- 
ored collars and gay cords that form loops and 
bars to fasten the front. The thin Japanese silks 
are used, and the wadding is light eider-down. 
The quilting is very slight, consisting of length- 
wise rows an inch apart, extending to within an 
inch of the edge of the jacket, where they are 
met by a line that goes around the garment. 
Other English jackets in short sack shape are 
of rough beige-colored cloth with flannel lining 
and a wide binding of Hercules braid on the 
edge. Long dressing- gowns are of brocade— 
mixed silk and wool—or of basket cloth with 
lining of Scotch plaid. Very warm robes are of 
thick cloth that has an English check on the out- 
side, and is a gay plaid on the wrong side. 

New water-proof coats of English manufacture 
are of light drab or gray cloth that is twilled, 
yet is as light as gossamer; the wrong side of 
this cloth is in neat small checks. The long 
sack coat costs $12 50 to $20. Water-proof lap- 
robes for gentlemen’s open wagons are made of 
the same material. 

The Scotch plaids are also shown in fine silk 
suspenders at $3 a pair, and in hosiery as well. 
The nicest half-hose, however, are of solid col- 
ors clocked on the sides and insteps, or else they 
have fine lines of black or white passing around 
the leg. 





SHOES. 

Shoes for gentlemen are made with narrower 
toes; but these are far from comfortable, and 
dealers protest against making them in the ex- 
treme style adopted by the English, Many gen- 





tlemen prefer the broad square-toed symmetrical 
shoe with thick projecting soles and low heels, 
These are made of calf-skin, and are buttoned on 
the sides for walking shoes. Dress shoes are of 
patent-leather with cloth tops. Pumps are not 
so much used as they were last winter. 


HaTs, 


The black silk hat worn for dress by gentle- 
men has a slightly bell-shaped crown six and sev- 
en-eighth inches high; the rim is narrow, with 
D’Orsay curve well rolled, and is from one and a 
half to two inches wide, according to the face of 
the wearer. For very young gentlemen of eight- 
een or nineteen years, their first dress hats are in 
smaller proportions of the same style. Seven 
dollars is the price for silk hats of the best qual- 
ity. Undress hats for business and for travel- 
ling are of stiff felt. Those with high square 
crowns and the narrow Derby rims very much 
rolled are most stylish. The crowns vary from 
five to six inches in depth, and the brims are from 
one and a half to two inches wide. Black and 
brown are the colors most used. The round- 
crowned Derby with its closely rolled brim is also 
worn, The best felt hats cost $4 50. 


LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES. 


The creamy white woolen barége that is said 
to be a favorite fabric with the Princess of Wales 
for evening dresses has been largely imported 
this season, and besides its soft pliable beauty, it 
has also the merit of cheapness, as it is sold at 
75 cents a yard. It is made up in over-dresses 
on white silk, and is arranged in the festooned 
flounces now so much used on the skirts of dress- 
es. The basque is piped and faced with white 
satin; finely crimped fringe is used for the over- 
skirt. There are also plain grenadine baréges at 
$1 10 a yard, but these are stiff and wiry, from 
the threads being more closely twisted than those 
of all-wool barége ; they measure twenty-four inch- 
es in width, while the wool barége is only twenty 
inches wide. When plain white fabrics are not 
used, the favorite thin materials have thick satin 
stripes varying from a mere line to an inch in 
width. The satin-striped baréges are very dressy 
and effective by reason of the contrast between 
the lustrous satin and the soft dull wool; these 
are $1 50 a yard, and are handsomest when made 
up over satin. The Chambéry gauzes have also 
satin stripes or else armure stripes, and others 
are open lace-like stripes alternating with those 
of satin. These are shown in colors as well as 
white, and usually the gauze stripe is white, while 
that of satin or armure is colored; the prices 
range from $1 25 to $250. Brocaded Chambéry 
gauze is still popular in small designs of self- 
color ; it costs from $2 50 to $5 a yard. 

For light evening silks stripes are also pre- 
ferred to brocaded figures. Inch-wide stripes of 
moiré alternating with satin stripes are consider- 
ed very elegant. These are shown in all shades 
from the palest cream-color to dark rich maroon 
red. The prices begin as low as $2 a yard for 
some shades, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
J. W. Bert; Samvet Bupp; D. D. Youmans; Graze 
& Son; Arnoxp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and A. T. 
Srewart & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


QUEEN MARGARET of Italy is said to be one 
of those happily constituted persons who never 
feel fatigue. er life, full of travelling and pub- 
lic ceremonies, seems to suit her perfectly. She 
has always a sweet smile and bow and gracious 
manner. 

—Mrs. Burton, wife of the English traveller, 
is writing an account of the journey with her 
husband through India and Egypt. They went 
almost through the entire length of the Indian 
— The work will be elaborately illus- 
trated. 

—Fanny Kemsie’s Records of a Girlhood, -_ 
about to be published, will contain descriptions 
of things and people in London society fifty 
years ago. Glimpses are given of great actors 
like Tama, Liston, Youne, Matuews, and the 
KeMBLEs; of ALFRED TENNYSON, of Mario be- 
fore he became a popular singer, of ARTHUR 
HALLAM, JOHN STIRLING, Mrs. Norton, THEO- 
poRE Hook, Lady Caro.ine Lams, Lord MEL- 
BOURNE, Lady Mora@an, and other notable per- 
sonages about the time of the first Reform Bill. 
The k ends at the time of the author’s mar- 
riage. 

a Tuomas H. Powers, who died in Phil- 
adelphia on the 20th of November, was noted 
not only as a man who had accumulated a 
fortune of $10,000,000 in business, but as an 
unostentatious philanthropist who delighted in 
aiding deserving charities and doing good by 
stealth. He built several churches and gave 
them to needy congregations; one of these cost 
$50,000. One of his last gifts was $25,000 to the 
Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. In his large chemical factory some 500 
young women were employed. In the summer 
season he used to send these in detachments to 
Atlantic City, and give them, free of expense, a 
week of perfect rest and recreation. It was the 
custom of his partner and himself to draw 
$25,000 each from the monthly profits of the 
concern, and a goodly portion of this was dis- 
tributed for benevolent purposes. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is said to be refreshing 
his old age, in accordance with TALLEYRAND’S 
advice, by much _— of whist. Every night 
he sits down to the table, but his partner has an 
anxious time of it, for the great man is some- 
times guilty of a revoke. 

—When a subordinate diplomate desires to air 
his accomplishments at Washington, he should 
be careful to select for experiment some other 
than the bright American girls who pervade the 
capital. Example: A young member of the Bel- 
= legation recently arrived at Washington 

m London, his last station, and greatly vexed 
at what he called his exile. ‘* At all events,’’ he 
was in the habit of saying—and the remark came 
to be widely quoted—‘T shall speak no English 
in Washington. I learned it in London, and I 
don’t intend to spoil my accent.”” Time 
The attaché was at a reception. Some friend of 








his asked a bright young American woman to 
permit him to present the attaché to her. - “Oh 
dear no,”’ was the reply—and it has travelled over 
Washington—‘ I couldn’t think of such a thing. 
I learned my French in Paris, and it would ruin 
my accent to talk with a Belgian.” 

—Probably the oldest married couple in exist- 
ence are now living in the infirmary of Gallia 
County, Ohio. Their names are WituiaM J. and 
Lucy ANN Davis. Both were born in Pennsyl- 
vania, he in November, 1771, she in February, 
1778, both being over one hundred years of age. 
Each had been married twice before. They have 
been living together forty-three years, and are 
in possession of their faculties and health. The 
old lady reads without glasses. On Sunday, No- 
vember 10, they walked two miles to pe gn a 
friend, and were not fatigued. Four years ago 
they walked to Jackson, a distance of thirty-two 
miles, in two days. The old man has never been 
sick a day in his life, and never took a dose of 
medicine. He chews tobacco, and his teeth are 
in perfect ere ality Connecticut, 
has a couple named SturRGis who are almost as 
old, he being ninety-seven, and his wife ninety- 
four. They have been married over seventy- 
three years. 

—According to the Univers, Friulein Marea- 
RET ROTHSCHILD, daughter of the Frankfort 
branch of the house of RoruscHIxp, has applied 
for admission to the Roman Catholic Church, 
on account of her approaching marriage with 
the Duc de Guiche. 

—There are some spicy passages in a recent 
work published in Leipsic, giving the utterances 
of Count BisMaRcK on various men of distinc- 
tion whom he has met during his long public 
eareer. He has this little hit at the late Sonie 
de Morny: ‘Of all the Napoleonic statesmen, 
Morny best knew how to make money. When 
going to St. Petersburg as ambassador, he ar- 
rived with a large number of elegant carriages, 
all fitted with silks, point lace, and ladies’ orna- 
ments. Each servant had one of these carriages 
allotted to him; each attaché and secretary at 
least two; while as to the ambassador, he claim- 
ed six as his share. Being an ambassador, he 
had to pay no duty. A few days after his arriv- 
al the whole lot, carriages and all, were sold b 
auction, and a trifle of 800,000 rubles realized. 
But though Morny had no conscience, he was 
certainly an amiable man.” 

—The Princess of Wales has been made the 
recipient of a unique bouquet from Miss ELK- 
INGTON, daughter of the celebrated house of that 
name. The leaves and petals of the flowers were 
indued, by means of four distinct processes of 
electro-metallurgy, with a coating of as many 
different metals—gold, silver, copper, and iron. 
A smaller bunch of flowers, all gilt, and half a 
century old,is preserved under a glass case in 
the Queen’s drawing-room, presented by the 
Duke of Wellington. 

—Senator BLarine’s oldest son, WALKER, has 

ublished a series of papers on ‘“‘ The Desert 

ands of the United States,” which are said to 
show much research and thought. The style is 
very good. 

—The present Pontiff is a very careful man 
when he takes the pen. When he has a docu- 
ment of importance to write he first prepares a 
summary of it, which he givés to his secretaries 
with the strict injunction that the words he uses 
shall form a part of the pope they are to fill 
out. He goes over every document care: 7 
and when completed for signature he reads them 
again, and expresses his displeasure if any words 
have been changed. It is related that not long 
ago he found a word had been changed in a docu- 
ment he had prepared in outline, and summoning 
the secretary before him, he said: ‘‘ Why have 
you changed the word that I wrote here? You 
do not know that I weigh the value of each 
word, and that sometimes I consecrate a quarter 
of an hour to seek the most fitting word.’’ 
When BisMARCK had ceased reading the Pope’s 
recent letter he is said to have remarked: “I 
knew well that the court of Rome was tradition- 
ally wise and politic.”’ 

—After Dean StanLey returned to New York 
from West Point a friend remarked to him: 
“We have had great anxieties for your health.”’ 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘that Hudson River cam- 

ign was too much for me.”’ ‘ Yet you took 
Wat Point,” said his friend. “But not by 
treason,” replied the dean. 

—In June last CaLeB CUSHING, coming out 
of the Attorney-General’s office, Washington, 
said to Colonel Forney: ‘‘I have just taken a 
farewell look at the canvassed forms of the long 
line of my —— which hang on the walls 
of the Attorney-General’s office, and have said 
good-by to the living incumbent. I am far ad- 
vanced in ep verging on fourscore, and can 
look back half a century, and hear men my sen- 
iors in years calling me ‘Old Cusnine.’ I am 
now going to take an old man’s privilege of go- 
ing home to die.” Nevertheless he stands phys- 
ically wonderful in his preservation, mentally 
clear and vigorous, and as diligent in the pursuit 
of knowledge as he was a half century ago. 
Then he almost literally devoured the libraries ; 
and now, himself a living cyclopedia, always 
gathering and never forgetting, he reads more 
and studies harder than any young man within 
miles of him. His home is with his books; and 
call upon him at any hour of any day, and he 
will be found half buried in manuscripts, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. They are to him wife and 
children and society. When Mr, Cusnine dies 
he will leave his place vacant, for no son or 
daughter will survive him. He married early 
the very accomplished daughter of the late Judge 
WILDE, of the Saoreme Court of Massachusetts, 
a lady of literary taste, some of whose writings 
have been published, and who also took interest 
in public affairs, but she died young and child- 
less some forty-five years ago, and since that he 
has remained single. He has a fine residence 
upon the highlands of the city of Newburyport, 

assachusetts, from which on one side he over- 
looks the town, the river, and the sea, and from 
the other has a view of a full dozen miles inland. 
Here he has an extensive library, a gallery of sev- 
eral hundred paintings, of much value, collected 
by himself in Mexico, Spain, and other European 
countries, and his home abounds in all that can 
contribute to comfort or gratify taste. It is in 
charge of the widow and daughter of his brother, 
the late Hon. WiLL1aM CusHING, who live with 
him and render it a point of attraction to his 
friends. We trust that he may long enjoy that 
ease which his many and hard labors entitle him 
to, and the honors that belong to a life devoted 
to his town, his State, and the republic, which 
is emphatically the love of his life. 











Lapy’s Nicut Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Overshoe. 

Tis overshoe is worked with gray and black 
double zephyr worsted, partly in patent knitting and 
g The patent knitting is 
separated from the other design by crocheted scal- 
Similar scallops trim the front of the over- 
shoe as shown by the illustration. 


partly in another design. 
lops. 


closed in front with buttons 
and button-holes. A black 
felt sole is set under the cro- 
chet sole. Begin the overshoe 
at the top with gray worsted, 
and on a foundation of 40 st. 
(stitch) work in patent knit- 
ting, as follows: 1st round.— 
Sl. (slip), * t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), sl. the next st. 
as if going to purl, 1 k. (knit 
plain), and repeat always from 
* ; the last st. is knit plain. 
2d round.—SL, * t. t. o., sl 
as in the lst round, knit off 
the following st. together with 
the t. t. o., and repeat 
from *. 38d-56th 
rounds.—Like the pre- 
ceding round, but the 
4th-7th rounds and the 
1lth-14th rounds are 
worked with black 
worsted. In the 57th 
round work the st. to 
the 9th rib as before, 
and knit plain all the 
st. of the 9th and 12th 


ribs, but on the st. of each of these 4 ribs widen 1 st., and pay no 


The overshoe is | from *. 


GENTLEMAN’s 
DRAWERS. 


For pattern and description c 


see Supplement, No. L, 


follows: 1st round.—With gray worsted * work 2 sc. 
on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 5 de, (double 
crochet) on the second following st., pass over the next 
st., and repeat from >. 
ed).— * 1 sc. on the vein between the next 2 sc. in 
the preceding round, 4 times alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the vein between the next 2 de., then 3 ch., and repeat 


2d round (with black worst- 


The scallops, which are sewed on the over- 
shoe as shown by the illustration, 
are worked on a foundation of 
the requisite length, crocheted 
with black worsted, and consist 
of 1 round of single crochet fol- 
lowed by the 2 rounds just de- 
scribed. Finish the overshoe 
with buttons and a felt sole. 


Easy-Chair with Tidy. 
Tus easy-chair is upholstered 
in olive-colored woolen reps, and 
tufted with buttons covered with 
similar reps. The tidy is com- 

posed of strips of white wash 
net and netted guipure in- ; 
sertions. For the 
insertions work 
the foundation in 
straight netting, 
darn it in point 
de toile and in 
point d’esprit with 
medium-sized 
thread, and work 
the wheels, raised 
bars, and pointed 
figures in point 
de reprise. Baste 


Lapy’s Nicut Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XIL, Figs. 80-85. 


attention to the remaining st. on the needle. 58th round.—Going 

back on the st. knit plain in the preceding round, take up 

2 st. from the patent knitting, pay no attention to the re- 

maining st., and always alternately sl. carry the thread 

on the wrong side to the next.st.,1k, 59th round (right 

side of the work).—Knit plain the st. of the preceding 

round, and at the end knit up 2 st. from those left stand- 

ing in the round before the last. From the 60th-72d 

rounds repeat always alternately the preceding 2 rounds, 

so that the number of st. increases 2 in every following 

round, and that at the right side of the work there are 4 and at 

the left side 3 ribs worked in patent knitting. In the 73d-80th 

rounds work off these ribs in patent knitting and the middle st. 
in the other design. In 
the 81st round take up 
the middle 28 st. on a 
separate needle, and on 
these knit for the heel 
82 rounds in the pre- 
ceding design. In the 
118th round begin to 


Figs. 1", 1°, and 2. the insertions on 
the net foundation, and apply them in button-hole stitch with 
coarse thread. Cut away the net underneath the insertion. 
Work the embroidery on the net in button-hole and tent 
stitch with similar thread. Cut away the material between 
the design figures, and finish the points on the ends with 


thread tassels. 
Crochet Afghan. 


Tuis afghan, a section of which is shown in the illustration, 
is worked with beige-colored 
zephyr worsted in Afghan 
stitch. The raised figures 
are worked with white zephyr 
worsted, and are button-hole 
stitched on the foundation 
with black filling silk. <A 
knotted stitch of similar silk 
is in the centre of each fig- 
ure. For each figure work 
10 ch., close these in a ring 


Vetver Bett. 
For description see Suppl. 


EMBROIDERED UMBRELLA Stanp. Crocuer Purse. 
close the heel, working off the next 19 
st. as before, then work 18 rounds go- 
ing back and forth on the middle 10 
st., and in each round denoted by an 
even number draw the next st. left 
standing in the heel over the first and 
last of the 10 st. This completes the 
heel. Take up the edge st. of the heel 
on needles, and on all the st. knit 76 
rounds in the manner of the 73d—80th 
rounds, but in the 10th, 14th, 18th, 22d, 
and 26th of these 76 rounds narrow 2 
st. on each side of the heel, using those 
nearest the st. left standing at the be- 
ginning of the heel. After finishing 
these 76 rounds close the st. in a ring, t 3 
laying the 4 end stitches of the work on from the upper veins of the same edge st., draw this st. through the st. taken up first, 
the 4 st. at the beginning, and working \\ mA \o\ then work off the 2 st. on the needle together, 1 sc. on the next edge st., and repeat from 
off every 2 st. together, so that the wide part of the patent knitting \~ ty | Vs *. 2d round.—Going back on the st. of the preceding round, work always 1 sc. on the 
underlaps the narrow part. Next work 50 rounds in the design in the j upper veins of each st. 8d round.—l1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round. 

iddle r i i rhich, i attern row, always alter- ‘ 
middle of the work, in doing which, in the 1st pattern row, always alte Crochet Design for Tidy. 


nately sl. 1 st., carry the thread to the next st. on the right side, and 
purl i st. From the 4th round on at both sides of the middle 18 st. Tuis design is worked with blue and white zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch and in a 
forming the sole narrow 2 st. in every second following round. Lay variety of the same. The Afghan stitch is composed of 2 rounds—1 round go- 
the st. of the ing forward, in which the st. (stitches) are taken up, and 1 round going back, in 
sole and the which they are cast off. 
st. at the toe on On a foundation of white 
each other, and work worsted work as follows: 
them off together lst pr. (pattern row).— 
from the wrong side. With blue worst- 
ed in the ordi- 


Edge the top and 
nary Afghan st. 


with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and sew them 
on the foundation as shown by 
the illustration. Then button-hole 
stitch the figure, and work the 
knotted stitch as described pre- 
viously, The edge of the afghan 
is finished with 3 rounds worked 
with brown zephyr worsted, the 
middle round being ornamented with 
diagonal stitches of black zephyr 
worsted. These 3 rounds are work- 
ed as follows: Ist round.—Work 1 
st. (stitch), leaving this on the nee- 
dle, « take up 1 st. from the st. 
below the next edge st., and 1 st. 


MonoGraM FoR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Skirt or Gros Grain anp Satin Dress.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Figs. 1 and 3, 
Page 820.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. LX., Figs. 52-56. 


Skirt or Piaww anv Srrivzep Vicoeye Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1, Page 821.] 
For description see Supplement. 





sides with 2 rounds 
of single crochet, 
which are worked 
with black worsted, 
but in the 2d round, 


on the side furnish- 
ed with button-holes, 
seven times alter- 
nately crochet 3 ch. 
(chain stitch) and 
pass over 4 st., and 
work 3 sc, on the 
following 3 st. At 
the top and on the 
side furnished with 
button-holes crochet 
a row of scallops, as 


Easy-Cuaim wits Tipy. 


dinary Afghan 
st. in that the st. 
of the Ist round 
are taken up 
from the hori- 
zontal white 
veins on the 
wrong — side, in- 
stead. of from 
the vertical veins 
on the right side. 
3d pr. (with blue 


Crocnet Design ror Tipy. 
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worsted).—In the ordinary Afghan stitch, but in the 1st 
round take up the st. from the vertical vein of every 
fourth following st. in the pr. before the last, catching 














preceding round, work off the latter and both loops with 
1 st., and work off all the st. on the needle together ; 
repeat from *. Repeat always the Ist and 2d rounds, 




























































this vein together with the vertical vein of the st. above \ but transposing the design, so that diamonds are form- 
in the preceding pr. Repeat always alternately the 2d “s ed. On the right front edge work a button-hole round 
and 3d pr. . as follows: 1 ch., 2 se. on the next 2 st. in the preced- 


ing round, six times alternately 5 ch., pass over 2 st., 6 
sce. on the next 6 st. The under edge of the jacket is 
As bordered with a row of scallops worked as follows: 1st 
round.—Always alternately take up 1 st. from the see- 
ond following st. below the next edge st., then take up 


Crochet Jacket and Hood for Girl from 
2 to 3 Years old. 
Tue jacket is worked with white zephyr worsted in a 
diamond design composed of single crochet, into which 


a 


WS 
WS 











Crocuet Jacket AND Hoop ror Girt From 2 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 95-99. 


4 JACKET AND CaP For Girt FRoM 2 To 4 YEARS O1D 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL., Figs, 86-94, 
are worked raised loops. Every 4 such loops are 
caught together with a stitch of white filling silk. 
The under edge and sleeves are trimmed with a bor- 
der showing a raised design of leaves, which are 


1 st. from the edge st. indicated, draw this st. through 
the st. taken up before, and work the st. on the nee- 
dle together, 4 ch., pass over 2 edge st. 2d round 


: ‘ . ‘ . going back on the wrong side).—Always alternate. 
embroidered in point Russe and knotted stitch with ig take up 1 st. from the nent aliens st. A which 1 
pink filling silk. The neck is finished with 2 rounds F Maw : st. was worked in the preceding round, and work it 
of single crochet and 1 round of points. The first 2 RAME-WORk MANTELE?.—(For description see Supplement.) i = ¥ 38 

g 4 ¢ I Ss. 1 at 2 off together with the first of the next 5 se. worked 
rounds are embroidered in knotted stitch with pink eo = ‘3 : 


on the following 4 ch. Sew up the shoulder seams, 
and edge the neck with 2 rounds of sc. and a round 
of points, which 
is worked as fol- 
lows: * Take 
up 1 st. from the 
st. on which the 
next se. in the 
round before the 
last was worked, 
take up 1 st. 
from the _ st. 
above, draw this 
through the pre- 
ceding st., and 
Brive Satin Rippon Cravat Bow work it off to- 
For description see Supplement. gether with the 


silk. The trimming is 
composed of crochet 
cords twenty inches long, 
finished on the ends with 
worsted balls. Fig. 95, 
Supplement, gives one- 
half of the pattern for 
the jacket. By this pat- 
tern, beginning on’ the 
left front edge, work on 
a foundation of the requi- 
site length, in rounds go- 
ing back and forth, as 
follows: 1st round.— 
Pass over the next foun- 
dation st. (stitch), then 1 Batiste HANDKERCHIEF ARRANGED AS A 

se, (single crochet) on Cravat Bow.—(For description see Supplement.) 


Fan witn Cover rm Spanish 
EMBROIDERY. 


each st. 2d round.—1 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. on the 
next st. in the preceding 
round, take up 1 loop from 
the third following founda- 
tion st. (to. do this, insert the 
needle from the right side 
in the corresponding st., and 
draw through the working 
thread, which is on the wrong 
side), then leaving the st. 
and loop on the needle, take 
up 1 st. from the next st. in 
the preceding round, draw 1 
st. through the last st. and 
loop, and work off all the st. 
on the needle together, * 3 
se. on the next 3 st., take up 
1 loop as before from the 
foundation st. from which 
the last loop was taken, take 
up 1 loop from the fourth 
following foundation  st., 
then with the st. and both : 
Basque or Fieurrp Woot axp Vetvet Dress.—Bacx.—For Front, see loops on the neédle take up Brown Morrée anv Sreipep Satin Basque. 
Fig. 2, Page 820.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 40-46.) 1 st. from the next st. in the For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 66-70, 
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st. on the needle, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the first of these, pass 
over 2 st., and repeat from *. Work the sleeves by 
the pattern Fig. 96, Supplement, beginning at the seam 
with a foundation of the uisite length, sew them 
up on the wrong side, and set them into the armholes. 
The border on the bottom is worked crosswise in 
rounds going back and forth on a foundation of 12 st. 
Ist mF an ‘ass over the first st., 11 sc. on the follow- 
ing 11 st. 2d round.—1 ch.,3 sc. on the next 3 sc. in 
the preceding round, 9 ch., fasten the last of these to 
the preceding sc. (this loop is left standing for the pres- 
ent on the wrong side of this round, which forms the 
right side of the border), 5 sc. on the next 5 st., 9 ch. 

fasten to the preceding sc., 3 sc. on the next 3 st. 3d 
and 4th rounda,—1 ch., 1 sc. on each sc. in the preced- 
ing round. Sth round.—Like the preceding 2 rounds, 
but in working the middle 2 sc. always catch the next 
‘loop in the 2d round, by which means the leaves are 


, tion st., which form the middle of the back of the bor- 
der. Finish the under edge with 2 rounds like those 
‘on the under edge of the jacket, and sew the border to 
the wrong side of the et. The border on the 
sleeves is worked in a similar manner. Furnish the 
4 with crochet buttons and cords. 


ig. 99, be- 
\ginning at the under with a foundation of the 


in the preceding round. Work the front in dc. by the 
pattern Fig. 98 with pink worsted on a foundation of 
suitable length, which is closed in a ring. Place the 
outer part of the crown and — on the lining, pleat 
these parts, and join Figs. 97-99 according to the cor- 
responding figures. Trim thecapeon the bottom with 
edging worked with white worsted, as follows: 1st 
round.—Always alternately 1 ec. on the next edge st., 5 
ch., and pass over a corresponding interval. 2d round. 
—Always alternately 2 dc. on the middle of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding round,8ch. 8d round.—x 1 sc. on 
the vein between the next 2 dc. in the dann san round 

8 ch., 5 dc. on the vein between the following 2 dc., 3 
ch., and repeat from *. The front edge of the brim is 
finished with the Ist and 8d of these rounds. For the 


box-pleated ruffles on the front of the hood, which are - 


worked in one piece, make a foundation eighty inches 
long with white worsted, and on this work 2 rounds 
like the Ist and 24 rounds of the edging just described, 
then 2 rounds like the 2d round, woke the 2 de. al- 
Ways on the vein between the next 2 dc. in the pre- 
e ing round, and finally 1 round like the 8d round of 
the edging. Set the bows on the hood as shown by 
the illustration. 





CAUGHT NAPPING. 
See illustration on page 816. 


HIS attractive picture represents the interior 
of a country school-house, with its parapher- 
nalia of seats, desks, blackboard, etc. The schol- 
ars have been dismissed for the noon recess, 
and the teacher, wearied with his struggle to en- 
lighten the intellects and curb the tempers of a 
set of unruly boys, is left to enjoy a brief repose. 
Having made preparations for his frugal lunch- 
eon by setting his coffee to warm and an apple 
to roast on the stove, he has fallen asleep in his 
chair while waiting for the viands to be ready. 
Meanwhile, some of the urchins, peeping in at the 
door, have caught him napping, and one of the 
boldest is proceeding to confiscate the eatables 
for the benefit of the party. The chances are 
that he will get safely off with his plunder, and 
that the school-master on waking will find his 
cupboard bare. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar Vol. XI., No. 42.) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Granpmortrren’s Money,” “ Lrrriz Kate 
Kresy,” “ Pook Homanrry,” Ero. 


*O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
HAKSPEARE. 


BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 





CHAPTER XII. 
COMING EVENTS. 


Viotet Hitperprannt had resolved upon rising 
early the day after the party—had, indeed, given 
instructions to be called early, as though some 
project of a speedy departure from Elmslie House 
were already on her mind; but in her plans she 
had miscalculated her own strength. It was 
close upon eleven in the morning when she awoke 
for the first time, all the better and stronger for 
the complete rest that she had had. Life was hard- 
ly steeped in the same dull gray tints this bright 
May morning; she was with friends; she was 
not entirely alone; there was one to trust in her 
implicitly. Tom Dagnell had said so only a few 
senrgts » ea it was pleasant to be trusted at 
last, and by a man who had wandered about the 
world and run away from home after her own 
fashion ; but yet with what an awful difference ! 

As she opened her eyes a neatly clad young 
woman rose from a chair before the fire which 
was bu in the grate. 

“Tf you p ma’am, I am Miss Oliver’s maid. 
ee nee Sernne you awoke, 
said the attendant. eo 

“Miss Oliver is very kind,” replied Violet; 
“but I am not accustomed to assistance, and will 
excuse you, with my thanks.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” was the answer. “ Miss 
Oliver told me to light the fire, as you might find 
the room chilly this morning, she thought ; and, 
if you please, Miss Oliver’s compliments, and 
trusts that you will make use of this costume 





for the present”—holding up an elaborate morn- 
ing robe. 

“T shall not require it,” said Violet. “My 
compliments to your mistress, and I would pre- 
fer the dress I wore last night.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

It was a rich black silk—“high-bodied,” we 
believe, is the term—which Miss Hilderbrandt 
had worn at the ball; but it was simple enough 
for morning costume, being destitute of trim- 
ming, and even severely classic in its utter ab- 
sence of ornamental detail. She was dressed 
when Miss Oliver came into the room, all puffs 
and flounces. 

“You have slept well, my dear Miss Hilder- 
brandt—you are quite sure you have slept well ?” 
Fanny Oliver inquired, after kissing Violet affec- 
tionately. “I gave the strictest instructions for 
the servants to be very quiet in the passages, 
and I have been watching like a lynx to make 
sure that my commands were scrupulously car- 
ried out,” 

“T have slept very well, thank you,” replied 
Miss Hilderbrandt. 

“Tam so glad! You are looking better, too; 
you are quite yourself again. He has been ask- 
ing after you,” said Fanny, meaningly. 

“He?” repeated Violet Hilderbrand 

“Mr. Tom Dagnell, to be sure,” said Fanny. 
“He was very cross last night, and said it was 
all our fault that you fainted; but he has for- 
given me, as I hope you have, dear.” 

“T have nothing to forgive. I am subject to 
these fainting fits at times. It would have hap- 
pened at home, if not here,” said Violet. 

“Ah! he did not tell us that,” said Fanny. 
“He said it was all our barbarity in forcing you 
to play when you were weak and ill. He said 
all kinds of things. He pushed Mr. Slitherwick 
over a footstool, because he was going to sup- 
port you, and he asked Marcus to smash all the 
windows for air. In fact, Miss Hilderbrandt, he 
lost his reason when his lady-love swooned, as he 
was in duty bound to do.” 

Fanny Oliver was very arch that morning—ex- 
tremely arch—but her listener did not reciprocate 
her tone. The face into which Fanny had looked 
laughingly had become almost as grave as last 
night’s. 

“T can not account for Mr. Dagnell’s excite- 
ment,” Violet said, calmly. 

“T like him very much—I do indeed,” said 
Fanny, misunderstanding her, “though I had not 
seen him since I left boarding-school until last 
night. You have known him a very long while. 
I suppose you have met abroad? Tell me all 
about it—pray do!” 

“About what? I do not understand, I am 
afraid.” 

“Oh, but you do,” said Fanny, with a peal of 
laughter far from unmusical, “and I, of course, 
am deeply interested. Why, we may be sisters 
soon—think of that! For Marcus and Tom are 
brothers, you know, and I am e to Mar- 
cus. Why, it’s a complete little family circle !” 

Miss Hilderbrandt regarded her companion 
with amazement. Fanny's rapid utterance, the 
quickness with which she dashed to a conclu- 
sion, framed her own version of the story, and 
commented upon it as a fact that was real and 
indisputable, was subject-matter for no little 
wonderment and fear. She hastened to set Fan- 
ny right. 

“You are in error, Miss Oliver,” she said. 
“Pray consider you are very much in error, and 
may cause me serious embarrassment. Mr. Dag- 
nell I saw last night for the second time in my 
life.” 

“Indeed! Oh, how strange! how romantic! 
how you have got on!” cried Fanny. “I am 
more curious than ever now.” 

“Mr. Dagnell is nothing to me—can be noth- 
ing at any time,” said Violet, still hurriedly, and 
even nervously. “ Weare chance acquaintances, 
whom a chance accident of life has brought to- 
gether strangely. That is all.” 

“T don’t believe in chance,” said Fanny Oliver, 
with wonderful impressiveness. “I believe in 
Fate. Don't you?” 

“I try not,” answered Violet, “for I have been 
fighting against Fate all my life.” 

“T like Fate so much better myself. It saves 
a deal of trouble. But don’t they want you to 
marry him, or do they want him to marry some 
one else ?” she asked, rly. 

Violet Hilderbrandt wished that she had not 
spoken of Fate the instant.after the word had es- 
caped her; this demonstrative, good-tempered, 
inconsiderate, and thoughtless girl clung so per- 
sistently to her first wild theory. 

“T was not thinking of Fate in connection with 
Mr. Dagnell,” said Violet. 

“Ah! but there is something very strange go- 
ing on at Broadlands,” said Fanny, “and Marcus 
thinks he is keeping it cleverly from me; but, oh 
no, he isn’t. He tells me he promised not to say 
any thing about his brother Tom to me, or any 
one, before he left Sussex. What was that for?” 

“T can not answer,” said Violet. 

“T asked who made him promise, and what 
was the reason for it; but, oh dear! he’s so stu- 
pid! I couldn’t get any sense out of him. Still, 
this is my impression, that—” 

“Stay, stay!” said Violet, interrupting her; 
“do not tell me any thing about your friends, 
Miss Oliver, please. Iam a stranger to them, re- 
member. They will not like your canvassing their 
merits and demerits to me. I am quite sure they 
will not.” 

Miss Oliver stopped at last, after this urgent 


protest. 

“Well, not to-day, then,” she said, “although 
it can not matter between you and me, that I can 
see. Only Iam keeping you from your breakfast, 
which I have had laid in my own boudoir, so that 
I shall have you all to myself just for a little 
while longer. Am I not a designing young per- 
+ ana ames all this whilst you were sleep- 
ing ? 








“You arc very kind to think so much of me,” 
said Violet. : 

She would have preferred that Miss Oliver had 
thought a little less of her; for these attentions, 
kind and well-meant as they were, rendered her 
nervous and confused. The Birmingham heiress 
might become a woman to love in time, and with 
time to study her; but her chirruping garrulity, 
even her anxiety to please and to become her 
friend, almost at first sight, served to deter Violet 
Hilderbrandt rather than draw her toward her. 
Violet was in a new, strange world, and was only 
there on sufferance; she could not look lightly 
upon it through the mists by which she was sur- 
rounded. She was a woman in danger, as Tom 
Dagnell had already asserted, and, moreover, she 
was a woman on guard. 

The manufacturer’s daughter led the way to 
her boudoir, bright and radiant with all the gilding 
And color that money could supply, and where a 
sumptuous breakfast awaited them. Here Violet 
Hilderbrandt was set more at ease by Miss Oli- 
ver’s ordinary subjects of discussion, and had she 
been open to flattery, or not too well accustomed 
to it, it was possible that the rapt admiration of 
her companion might have turned her head a little. 

“Tf you would only give a matinée in Birming- 
ham, I should die happy,” ran on this exuberant 
young lady. “It would be a great success, too; 
we could take up all the tickets—papa has great 
influence in the borough. Why do you not play 
in public here ?” 

“T content myself with a few pupils at present.” 

“But you are so famous ab ; so—” 

“Who told you ?” asked Violet, quickly. 

“ A friend of mine—a gentleman who was here 
last night, and who said he had heard you both 
in Paris and Berlin.” 

“Yes, I have played in both cities, but I am 
not famous. And I have given up seeking public 
applause. It bewilders me; I don’t care for it,” 
said Violet. 

“Oh, how I should love it! Oh! to come upon 
a platform, and face a sea of heads, and be 
deafened by a roar of welcome—why, it would 
turn all the brains I have. And,” she added, 
with a sudden, quaint humility, “I haven’t much 
to boast of.” 

There was the first shade of something akin 
to on Fanny Oliver’s countenance, but it 
quickly passed away, and she said, in a new, brisk 
tone, 

“Do you like Birmingham ?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “I came here 
expecting to find a friend waiting for me, as she 
had promised.” 

“ And was she not waiting ?’”" 

“Yes—in her coffin.” 

“Oh! how dreadful! What—” 

Miss Hilderbrandt was too quick for her. She 
went on again: 

“Hence I was quite alone here, and had to 
make my own way, and my own friends. But— 
yes, I like Birmingham ; there is much kindness, 
much generous hospitality, amongst you Warwick- 
shire folk.” 

“You will stay in Birmingham some time, I 
hope ?” 

“Why?” 

“T should like to be your friend,” said Fanny, 
very earnestly. ‘“ And I think you would soon 
like me, if you tried.” 

“Tf I were going to remain here, Miss Oliver, 
I would try, until you turned against me.” 

“Turned against—” 

“ But,” she said, interrupting her again, “I am 
going away to-night.” 

“ Not for good ?” 

“Yes, for good.” 

“Oh, it can’t be—it sha’n’t be!” cried Fanny 
Oliver, with new excitement. “Papa and mamma 
will not allow it. They are going to ask you to 
become my teacher—on your own terms—on any 
terms. Papa will not mind.” 

“T have business of great importance that takes 
me away,” said Violet, “and I must go.” 

“ For how long ?” 

“T don’t know. I can not say it is probable I 
shall ever return,” was the reply. 

“Oh, this is very dreadful!” exclaimed Fanny. 
“Something will surely happen to alter your de- 
termination. I wanted you for a friend so badly. 
I haven’t one real friend of my own to whom I 
can confide any thing. Isn’t that awful? is it 
not deplorable ?” 

Violet was not quite certain that it was a mat- 
ter for regret, so far as the real ftiend was con- 
cerned, and therefore answered a little evasively. 
To become the friend, confidante, and sister-con- 
fessor of this young lady scarcely seemed a light 
or enviable task, burdened as she would be, prob- 
ably, by scores of little secrets. 

“Look there,” said Fanny, touching Violet’s 
arm; “he’s coming. Tell me what you think of 
him before he gets too close to hear us,” 

The window of Fanny’s boudoir opened to the 
garden, where Marcus Dagnell, with a white silk 
handkerchief twisted several times round his neck 
for protection to his throat, was slowly prome- 
nading. 

“That is Mr. Dagnell’s brother, is it not?” 
asked Violet. 

“Yes, your Mr. Dagnell’s brother,” said Fanny, 
with emphasis, ‘The elder brother, though. It 
is a great shame that knighthoods are not hered- 
itary.” 

“Does it matter ?” 

“Tt does to me,” was the reply; “otherwise I 
should be Lady Dagnell some day. That would 
be little compensation for— But what do you 
think of him ?” 

“T think of him?” repeated Violet. 

“Ts he as good-looking as his brother Tom ?” 

“ He is scarcely as good-looking, I should say,” 
said Violet, thus pressed for an opinion. 

“ He’s a perfect fright,” said Fanny, in a sepul- 
chral whisper. “Did you ever see such a lemon 
ve) at > in your life?” 

“J—TI don’t know. He is a little yellow this 





morning, but late hours are a sufficient reason 
for it.” 

“Not at all; he’s always yellow. I believe 
his biood’s yellow,” said the dissatisfied Fanny. 
“And he’s so dreadfully slow and stupid, it’s 
unbearable at times ;” and here the spoiled girl 
stamped her foot petulantly on the soft carpet. 

“But you are going to marry the gentleman,” 
said Violet. 

“Yes, I suppose it’s all settled; papa wants 
me, and I don’t object. That’s the fashionable 
way of putting it, is it not ?” 

“And you love him ?” inquired Violet, becom- 
ing interested in her companion, 

“T don’t actually dislike him always,” was the 
reply. “And he is very fond of me—at least, I 
suppose he is, though he never says so. But his 
family are respectably connected and wealthy, and 
papa has made a great big fortune, and I am an 
only child, and that’s the story. Not a three-vol- 
ume novel—but what do you, think of it ?” 

Fanny Oliver looked boldly, almost defiantly, 
at Violet Hilderbrandt, who saw a new phase of 
character in the speaker—a something deeper 
and more womanly, perhaps, beneath the super- 
ficialities and frivolities with which Miss Oliver 
was heavily weighted, 

“Tt is a story that will not end unhappily, 
unless—” 

“Unless what?” asked Fanny, impetuously. 
“What were you going to say? Please tell me. 
You are clever and shrewd, and have seen a great 
deal of the world. I have been always stuck tea 
and know nothing—out of books, Unless what?” 

“T was going to say, unless he or you love any 
body else,” replied Violet. “It does not require 
a knowledge of the world then—and I am with- 
out all worldly knowledge, despite my wander- 
ings—to guess that such a story will end most 
miserably.” 

“Such a story might. But this is an excellent 
match, every body says—excellent;” and then 
Fanny Oliver began biting her lace handkerchief 
with a set of strong white teeth, and looking at 
her lover with eyes that were a trifle dim, until 
he advanced leisurely to the open window and 
made his obeisance to the ladies. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
RECOMMENDING A FRIEND. 


“Tr’s a beautiful morning,” said Marcus Dag- 
nell, after a formal introduction to Miss Hilder- 
brandt, and some polite inquiries after the health 
of each lady. “I am taking a stroll in the gar- 
den in search of fresh air.” 

“T thought you did not care for fresh air?” 
said Fanny. 

“Can’t say I do, as a rule; but I’m dreadfully 
seedy this morning—knocked all to pieces, ’pon 
my honor.” 

“Papa has got a bad headache too.” 

“ Very likely,” said Marcus, with unintentional 
but most crushing satire; “but I can’t account 
for mine.” 

“ How do you account for papa’s ?”’ said Fanny, 
very sharply. 

Marcus paused at this inquiry. He was not 
prepared for so leading a question. It had not 
struck him that Mr. Oliver’s ailment was in any 
way unaccountable till that instant, and then his 
gentlemanly instincts warned him that he was on 
dangerous ground. 

“ Excitement about the soirée’s going off well, 
and soon,I presume. But I haven't been excited 
myself,” said Marcus. “I only took three or four 
glasses of Champagne all the evening, and I did 
not dance much. Slitherwick had all the round 
dances with you, if you remember, so I could not 
have got giddy in that way. I am dreadfully 
giddy, though, with a red-hot-sixpence kind of 
sensation in my chest just there. Tom told me 
to take a brisk walk round the garden, and I am 
doing it as briskly as I can, but I don’t like it. I 
always detested walking in a garden, round and 
round, like a mill-horse.” 

“We haven’t your spacious park land to luxu- 
riate in,” said Miss Oliver, floridly. 

“You are very fortunate, I think, Fanny,” said 
Marcus ; “ for when a fellow dislikes gardens, a 
big one is worse than a little one. Are you not 
coming out this morning? This sort of thing 
all alone is dreadfully monotonous.” 

“ Where’s your brother Tom ?” 

“ Oh, he’s writing a letter home, in the library. 
Awful nonsense, because he has not been away 
twelve hours, and can’t have any thing to say.” 

“Tt must be a love-letter, then—I’m sure it 
must be a love-letter,” said Fanny, springing up 
and clapping her hands. “ Miss Hilderbrandt, let 
us have a peep at him through the library win- 
dows. Pray come; it will be such fun.” 

“No, no,” said Violet, shrinking from the sug- 
gestion and the horror of fun of any kind at that 
crisis of her life. “TI will stroll in the garden, if 
you will, for a few moments, but I shouldn’t like 
to disturb Mr. Dagnell.” 

“You might fire a cannon off in his ears, and 
not disturb him, Miss Hilderbrandt,” said Mar- 
cus; “he’s in what people call a brown-study.” 

“Tt must be a love-letter,” exclaimed Fanny 
again. “Now, Marcus, come here,” she said, 
taking hold of the lapels of his morning coat; 
“is it not a love-letter? Is there not some fair 
beautiful creature hidden away in Sussex, or in 
France somewhere, to whom your brother is writ- 
ing? You know he is in love—who is the lady ?” 

“Upon my honor, Fanny, I—I don’t think Tom 
is in love with any body,” remarked Marcus, evi- 
dently embarrassed. “I never asked him, but I 
should say not.” 

“Tt must be some one abroad,” said Fanny, 
with a doubtful“ glance at Violet Hilderbrandt 
again, “for it can’t possibly be that old disagree- 
able nipper of a cousin of yours; that would be 
too ridiculous. She’s close on thirty, and wears 
glasses,” she added, for Violet’s further informa- 
tion. “So it’s some one abroad. He hasn’t had 
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time since he has been in England to— Tl go 
and ask him myself.” 

“ Here—I say, Fanny—look here—I wish you 
wouldn’t, though,” called Marcus after her, as she 
released her hold of his coat, and went at a swift 
rush out of the house and along the garden path. 
But Fanny Oliver had no such intention in her 
mind as that which she had promulgated in order 
to alarm her lover. She was a little afraid of the 
younger brother, and though she had been his 
playfellow when a child, time had set him at a 
distance from her. She was contented with peep- 
ing in at him as he sat before Papa Oliver’s desk 
in the library, writing his letter to Cousin Ursula, 
so that she should not consider herself slighted 
in any way. 

“There need be no secrets between us; anoth- 
er woman in your confidence, and ‘ poor me’ in the 
cold.” 

They were almost Ursula’s parting words, and 
they rang their warning notes in his ears as he 
sat there puzzled what to say, even what to leave 
unsaid. It was almost his first letter to his cous- 
in—it was certainly his first love-letter—and the 
task was far from easy. He had not been a great 
hand at letter-writing at any time (men fond of 
action and used to active lives seldom are), but 
here was: a letter most difficult to indite, and 
growing a greater task the more he pondered over 
it. He felt already he could not tell Ursula ev- 
ery thing; that Violet Hilderbrandt’s secret was 
not his, much less Ursula’s; that Violet Hilder- 
brandt had not trusted him with it even; and 
after his journey to Birmingham it was not a sat- 
isfactory confession to make to his cousin that 
he knew not what was the particular form of 
danger by which Miss Hilderbrandt was menaced. 
Cousin Ursula would certainly not believe him, or 
would write him down an ass for still having 
faith in so mysterious and reticent a heroine. 
He had better indite a general epistle, stating he 
had discovered the lady, who was a guest of the 
Olivers for the present, and that fuller particu- 
lars should arrive in the course of a few days. 
He would not say too much concerning her, and 
he would make a feature of the watch that had 
been set upon him from Littlehampton to Bir- 
mingham last night. That would assuredly inter- 
est Ursula, and prove it was a matter of grave 
consequence that he should have come down to 
Warwickshire; and as for the possible date of 
his return, oh! that was impossible to decide 
until he had had another conversation with Miss 
Hilderbrandt, and so the less said about that the 
better too. All this settled in some fashion, or 
in an odd fashion, and then the sheer necessity 
of putting it in black and white, and in the pleas- 
antest form of caligraphy as befitted a man writ- 
ing home to his sweetheart: ay, there was the 
rub! 

Tom Dagnell bit his pen hard, looked up at the 
ceiling and at the great bronze and ormolu chan- 
delier, the burners of which he carefully counted ; 
finally he stared out of window, and caught sight 
of Fanny Oliver peeping round one of the panes. 

“ Good-morning,” he said; and “Good-morn- 
ing,” responded Fanny, not a little confused. 

“Marcus said you were here,” said Miss Oli- 
ver, coming full front to the open window now, 
“and sent me to ask if you were disposed for a 
walk in the garden before luncheon”—which was 
a fib, but a graceful way of getting out of a di- 
lemma. “I didn’t like to disturb you until I was 
sure you were not very, very busy.” 

“T have a letter to write—and a precious hard 
letter it is,” said Tom, rubbing his hair the wrong 
way with his disengaged hand. 

“Tt can’t be a love-letter,” thought Fanny. 
“Perhaps inspiration will come after a walk, 
Tom. May I be so bold as to call my future 
brother Tom again?” 

“Certainly you may. Why not? Tom is my 
name.” 

“Miss Hilderbrandt is with us, too,” said 
Fanny. 

“Is she?” saidTom. “Then! think I will take 
a stroll round the grounds for half an hour.” 

He got up and joined the party, leaving all that 
was done of his letter—and that was the date and 
“My dear Ursula,” written in a neat round hand 
on a sheet of note-paper—upon the desk. 

Yes, the fresh air was pleasant and refreshing 
after that stuffy library, and he was glad to be in 
it, shaking hands with Violet Hilderbrandt, and 
congratulating her on her recovery from the fa- 
tigue of the preceding night. Miss Oliver, full of 
projects as well as spirits, was suddenly seized 
with an idea. 

“Let us play lawn tennis; Marcus plays, and 
here are the bats and balls: Why, we can have 
a delightful hour here; we are just the number.” 

Violet’ Hilderbrandt shook her head. 

“T do not know the game, and I am not in the 
mood for it,” she answered. 

“Ah, you wouldn’t think much of it,” said 
Marcus. “It’s dreadfully tiring. I don’t think 
much of it myself—it makes you jump so.” 

“Mr. Slitherwick plays beautifully, doesn’t 
he?” said Fanny. 

“Yes; it just suits him. He’s a fellow that 
can. jump... I’ve often thought he would have 
made a splendid linen-draper.” 

“If you mean counter-jumper, you had better 
say so, Marcus,” said Fanny Oliver, severely. 

“Tt’s just the same,” said Marcus, 

“ And Mr. Slitherwick is a friend of papa’s— 
and of mine,” added Fanny, with severe meaning, 

“Exactly. That’s why I wouldn’t say a word 
against him for the world,” said Marcus to Tom; 
“he’s a splendid player at lawn tennis. You 
should see him, Tom ; it’s a treat.” 

But Tom was not interested in the qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Slitherwick for lawn tennis. He 
dropped behind, took his place by the side of 
Miss Hilderbrandt, and went on slowly with her, 
leaving the engaged couple to themselves. ° 

“T have been anxious to see you,” murmured 
Violet. “I have been thinking of my next step 
very deeply.” 





“ What do you propose doing ?” 

“ Leaving here at once.” 

“That would be impolitic.” 

“T am not safe here. I must get away unper- 
ceived from the town at any risk,” said Violet, 
with her white brow furrowed. 

“Patience. Let me think a little for you pres- 
ently, if you consider it imperative to go away.” 

“T do,” she answered. 

“ Have you thought of any plan of action for 

inquired. 


would come !” 

“We will consider the position now. If I 
could be assured of the danger which‘is threaten- 
ing you—if you could trust me go far as that,” 
urged Tom. 

“T may tell you soon—very soon. Don’t ask 
me to-day.” 

“Very well.” 

They had walked away from Marcus and Miss 
Oliver; and Fanny, watching them keenly at 
times, said, “It’s all nonsense, Marcus. Nothing 
will persuade me that they are not old friends— 
old lovers. Look at them now.” 

“Tt is deuced like it,” replied Marcus. “ But 
he has never told me any thing about the lady. 
Besides, there’s the governor wouldn’t have any 
thing of that sort going on, and Ursula—” 

“ Oh, Ursula!” exclaimed Fanny. “Now, Mar- 
cus, tell me about this Ursula, what it all means, 
or I’ll never speak to you again.” 

“Good gad, Fanny, what an awful threat!” 

“Tom is not going to marry Ursula, is he?” 
sheasked. ‘“ He has not been dragged into that ?” 

“T don’t know much ; but I'll tell you all I do 
know, if you'll not let it go any further,” replied 
Marcus. “I can’t bear having any secrets from 
you; and if Ursula told me not to say any thing 
about her engagement to Tom, I am not bound to 
obey her commands, am I ?” 

“ Certainly not, Marcus. Go on.” 

Marcus accordingly made a clean breast of the 
story of Tom’s engagement, whilst Tom himself 
was drifting on to the same subject by degrees. 

“T have been troubled very much this morning, 
Miss Hilderbrandt,” he said, “ by a letter which 
I have to write, and in which I hardly know what 
to say about you.” 

“ About me!” and she regarded Tom with sur- 

rise, 
r “TI promised my cousin Ursula to send her all 
the news this morning; she read your telegram 
to me yesterday, and was—well, deeply interest- 
ed in my journey and its object,” said Tom. 

“Your cousin Ursula,” repeated Miss Hilder- 
brandt. ‘“ You might have spared me the risk of 
taking a third person into our confidence, for it 
is a great risk.” 

“You may trust her as you may trust me. 
She is the most unselfish, the most honorable, of 
women.” 

“Is she at Broadlands ?” 

“Yes. My father was her guardian after the 
death of his brother; she has been with us many 
years.” 

“Many years! More than five?” asked Vio- 
let, wonderingly. 

“Oh yes; fifteen, perhaps.” 

“ But your home was unhappy ; you were treat- 
ed with so much injustice that you fled from it,” 
said Violet, remembering the faint outline of his 
history which he had sketched for her on board 
ship last March. 

“Yes, exactly; but I did not understand her 
then,” said Tom. “She was a mystery to me; 
she had taken great pains to conceal her true na- 
ture from us all, and I was not watchful or con- 
siderate. I—I almost hated her before I came 
home.” 

“ How strangely you must have been deceived !” 
remarked Violet. 

“T never did understand women, I suppose,” 
said Tom; “ and, at all events, she was an en'<- 
ma tome. But I returned to find I had cruelly 
misjudged her ; that she had been all her life my 
friend, the friend of all of us. She had sacrificed 
her whole fortune—a large fortune even—to save 
my father from a sudden ruin—even a public dis- 
grace—which was impending over him. nd it 
was on one condition: that I should return to 
Broadlands and be re-instated in my place, that my 
father should ask forgiveness of me for all his 
past injustice. There! that is the end of the story 
I told you on the Witch. I never speak of it to 
her; she will not listen; but you may guess what 
a good woman she is, and how terribly I had 
misunderstood her in the dark old days.” 

Violet Hilderbrandt forgot her own history in 
that of Tom Dagnell’s. She proceeded very 
thoughtfully by his side, with her dark eyes bent 
upon the gravel-path. 

“Ts that the end of the story ?” she asked— 
“the very end ?” 

“We are en 
end,” answered Tom. 

“T thought so. It is how all pleasant stories 
should end,” said Violet Hilderbrandt, with a lit- 
tle sigh. “Yes, she must have loved you very 
much indeed.” 

“She had rendered herself penniless for my 
sake; she had acted nobly and unselfishly far 
more than I can explain or you would care to 
hear, and—and I asked her to be my wife.” 

“ Loving her very much, too ?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Of course,” repeated Violet Hilderbrandt. 
“But may I ask why you tell me all this, why 
you confide in one who keeps her own revelations 
so completely in the background ?” 

“T wish you to be interested in her very deep- 
ly, to understand that hers is no common mind 
or common heart; to trust her, if you will not 
trust me; to write even and tell her your whole 
history, so that she may be one more true friend 
to you,” said Tom. 

“Could I trust one of my own sex more quick- 


to be married. That is the 


ly than I could trust you?” said Violet. “No, I 
think not. And yet,” she added, hesitatingly, 
“this lady must be far above us all—a true-heart- 
ed, generous, and unselfish woman.” 

“She is shrewd and far-seeing also, and—” 

“ And—jealous of your coming to my rescue ?” 
Violet added. 

Tom drew a quick breath at this; it was so 
close to the truth. 

“ All women are jealous, more or less, and Ur- 
sula is a woman, not a goddess,” Tom confessed. 
“Yes, she was a little jealous last night, until I 
reasoned with her and promised her the whole 
story to-day. I did not think—it did not strike 
me—that you would not tell me any thing.” 

Violet Hilderbrandt walked on in silence for a 
few minutes after this. She was troubled, but 
there was a new, strange light flickering on her 
face, a new hope springing up within her heart. 

“She must be a brave, strong woman,” she 
said at last. “TI will see her to-night, Mr. Dag- 
nell, and I will tell her all.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ALIFAX was in festive attire as the new 
Governor-General of Canada, the Marquis 
of Lorne, and his wife, the Princess Louise, made 
their formal entry into the city on November 
25. The voyage of the Sarmatian had been 
stormy, and many of the passengers, including 
the illustrious Princess herself, had suffered from 
seasickness. But the day on which a royal re- 
ception was given to the vice-regal party was 
charming. e streets of Halifax were filled 
with an eager, excited crowd; for miles the 
buildings were festooned with evergreens and 
decorated with bunting, and welcoming mottoes 
spanned the broad archways. About half past 
ten in the morning the Sarmatian, amid two 
lines of battle — sailed up to the dock-yard, 
which had been e mn decorated for the oc- 
easion. Nosooner was the royal standard raised 
on board the Sarmatian than one salute after 
another boomed forth, enthusiastic cheers rent 
the air, and the band gave welcoming notes. 
On landing, the Marquis and the Princess Louise 
were received by a gorgeous array of civic, mil- 
itary, and naval dignitaries. A procession was 
formed, and amid flying flags and enthusiastic 
cheers, proceeded to the Assembly Chambers, 
where Lord Lorne took the oath of office. The 
Mayor of Halifax then made an address, and the 
Governor-General responded in a speech in which 
his good sense and tact were clearly manifested. 
The formalities of the inauguration being over, 
the royal party rested at the Admiralty House 
until the hour arrived for dinner at the Govern- 
ment House. After that the much-anticipated 
reception occurred, which was conducted with 
many formalities, about three bundred and fifty 
ests being present. The Princess Louise 
throughout all the public ceremoi. ies demeaned 
herself so graciously that she won all hearts, 
and the new Governor assumed the duties of his 
pers with a genial dignity that augurs well 
or bis future popularity and influence. 





While a dense fog prevailed in the English 
Channel, on the night of November 25, the berks 
Moel Eilian struck the steam-ship Pommerania, 
of the Hamburg-American Line, and in about 
twenty minutes the steamer sank. Meanwhile 
six boats had been launched and immediately 
filled with passengers and sailors, one being so 
overloaded that it went to the bottom at once. 
One hundred and seventy-two of the passengers 
and crew were saved by the steamer Glengarry, 
which came to the rescue, but it is supposed 
that about fifty were lost. Captain Schwensen, 
one of the most experienced commanders in the 
service of the Hamburg company, bravely stood 
at his post giving the needful orders and help- 
ing to save others, until the ship went down. 
He clung to a spar, and after half an hour was 
_ uP by the City of Amsterdam, and taken to 

aaslius, Holland. any of the passengers on 
the Pommerania were from this city, of whom a 
number are among those who perished. Among 
the notable passengers were Madame De Bodis- 
co, the widow of the late Consul-General Wal- 
demar de Bodisco, and her two sons, who are 
supposed to have perished; Madame De Freyre, 
widow of the Peruvian minister, and family, who 
fortunately left the vessel at Cherbourg; and 
Mrs. Clymer, sister of Congressman "Pieister 
r Clymer, who was lost, with one daughter and 

a son, two of her daughters being saved. 





A recent number of the Lancet contains an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘Starvation in the Nursery,” in 
which attention is called to the fact that many 
parents really starve cg me children by sub- 
stituting other articles of f for milk, which 
they should be allowed to have freely. Toalim- 
ited extent various articles of food may be given 
to the little ones, according to their age, but 
= milk, and plenty of it, should be allowed 
reely to every child. 





It is to be hoped that there will be no occasion 
for many a year to use a new implement of mar- 
itime warfare which has lately interested the 
ag, John Eriesson’s torpedo boat 

troyer. The vessel is expected to run in close 
to a hostile ship and discharge into it a subma- 
rine torpedo which she carries in her prow be- 
low the water-line. 





' 


The new peal of twelve bells in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, London, has been dedicated. Thou- 
sands of people assembled in the church-yard 
of the cathedral on the occasion. Before the 
bells were rung, the Bishop of London and the 
clergy, kneeling upon cushions arranged in the 
belfry before the pedestals on which the ringers 
.8tood, joined in a prescribed form of prayer. 

Then 4 hymn was sung, and afterward the bish- 
op rang the first bell, the ringers immediately 
following with the whole musical peal. 





Last August the French government steam- 
ship Junon sailed from Marseilles with twenty- 
two passengers to make a tour of the world. 
This expedition was organized by the Société 
des Voyageurs, under the patro of wealthy 
Frenchmen, and a majority of the party are 
young men between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty, the sons of wealthy manufacturers or no- 





blemen. When in due course of time the Junon 





touched at Panama, eighteen of the party con- 
cluded to take the Pacitic Mail steam-ship to 
New York, to travel over the United States and 
Canada, and then rejoin the Junon at San Fran- 
cisco. These = recently arrived in this 
city, and devoted some time to seeing the sights 
which always interest strangers. 





In Ni Italy, there are several evangelical 
schools in which instruction is gratuitously given 
to poor Italian children. For many years these 
schools have done a noble work under the di- 
rection of a committee of earnest Christians 
of several different denominations. They have 
been supported entirely by contributions from 
— individuals, chiefly travellers visiting 

aples. Within the past two or three years, 
however, receipts have much diminished; and 
last year one of the schools was kept open only 
by the contributions of Mrs. Frank Delano, 
daughter of the late William B. Astor. But the 
need of funds continues; and a young lady of 
Staten Island—Miss Jessie Macdonald—having 
been in Naples, and knowing personally of the 
straitened condition of the schools, conceived 
the idea of aiding them by a bazar of bronzes, 
pottery, and antiques collected from different 
parts of the world. As the result of ber efforts 
a fine collection is displayed at Kuartz’s Gallery, 
in this city, every thing having been selected by 
artists and amateurs. The bronzes are mostly 
copies of bronzes found in the ruins of Hereu- 
laneum and Pompeii, many of them made by 
Signor Amodio, of Naples, who is said to be one 
of the. best living reproducers of classic bronzes. 
Articles are marked low to insure a sale; but 
those who do not wish to purchase will be re- 
paid by a visit to Kurtz’s Gallery. The bazar 
closes on December 6. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CorresponpEnt. ] 
Pedestrianism in London.—The Princess Louise.— 
Peter Parley.—A ruinous Gift. 

NE of the most extraordinary developments 
of popular taste of late years is pedestrian- 
ism. One would think that to watch one man walk- 
ing against another (unless he knocked him down) 
had not much excitement in it, and still less to 
see him walk against time. And yet the last 
match at the Agricultural Hall seems to have 
attracted from 5000 to 10,000 spectators nightly. 
It is one of the most melancholy spots that was 
ever devoted to the amusement of mankind— 
vast, low, dirty, and ill lit, and it has offered no 
attraction except these half a dozen half-dressed 
individuals going round and round a tan-and-saw- 
dust path. They are not at all athletic-looking 
folks either, being small, spare, and thin, and 
with no very noble expression of countenance ; 
they slightly remind one of secluded persons tak- 
ing exercise in the neighboring jail-yard of Pen- 
tonville. Nevertheless, not only are the facts they 
have educed in the way of endurance very note- 
worthy—for nothing has been known like the dis- 
tance accomplished by so many competitors with- 
in so short a time—but likewise the conditions 
of fulfillment. If we are to believe (which I for 
one do not) the statements of our sanitary au- 
thorities, the very last place from which to expect 
a champion walker of England to emerge is Beth- 
nal Green, yet Corkey, who has done his 521 miles 
within six days, is a shoe-maker of that ilk, of 
forty-six years of age, and looking as if fresh air 
and water were alike unknown tohim. Nor does 
any other of the competitors look at all either 
country-bred or from the city of Hygeia. Weston 
is the only one who wears any thing approaching 
to a professional costume. Whether it arises 
from his present exertions or from having recent- 
ly “ outrun the constable”—for I see he has been 
declared insolvent—I don’t know, but he is very 
lame, poor fellow! and to see him limping after 
the rest is a wretched spectacle. To think, too, 
that he was once the champion of-the world, and 
had a walking ring all to himself, and is now only 
No. 4, must be very distressing. But he has lots 
of pluck, gives voluntary place to the rest as they 
come by, since he has no chance, he says, and 
deservedly maintains his popularity. Every now 
and then one will break into a run; then the 
whole audience begins to cheer. To see any thing 
but a man walking seems as great a relief to 
them as a joke to the House of Commons. 

Half London is inconsolable on account of the 
departure of our popular Princess Louise to Can- 
ada, and the other half because Dr. Andrew Clark 
is going with her. There are scores and scores 
of well-to-do persons who believe that they are 
“kept alive” by that worthy physician, and look 
upon his departure as a sentence of death. For 
my part, I have given up going to doctors, who, 
instead of giving one a pill and a vial of some- 
thing to cure one, are now always for cutting off 
one’s tobacco, and recommending whiskey and 
exercise—two things which are my mortal aver- 
sion. 

I read in the paper that “ Mr. Ben George, the 
original Peter Parley,” has just died at the age 
of fifty-four. If this be so, I can only say that 
he must have been the most precocious of ‘au- 
thors, for exactly forty-four years ago I was in- 
troduced to his “ Annual.” 

Of the many stories that have come under my 
notice in connection with the failing of the Glas- 
gow Bank, the following is the saddest: A few 
months ago a very hard-working literary man was 
released from his bondage to the pen, not as usual 
by death, but by an unexpected legacy. A friend 
of his, who knew how hard he had to toil for 
many mouths, left him £5000—all invested in' the 
Glasgow Bank. The gift which was intended to 
succor him in his poverty has thus absolutely 
proved his ruin. Poor B—— (the victim) has 
the pluck of a hero, and never shuts an eye to 
(literary) business. “I am thinking,” he says, 
“it would be a capital notion, and quite original, 
to make one’s bad mercantile man in a story for- 
give his enemy on his death-bed, and leave him 
£5000 as a proof of it, in a bank of unlimited 
liability which he knew was about to break.” 

R. Kemazz, of London. 
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THE QUEENS OF SONG. 


OTHING more surely marks the growth of 
a nation’s refinement than its progress in 
art and music. In this respect the advance of 
our country has been prodigious. Half a century 
ago fine pictures wete few and far between, and 
good music was literally unknown here. Now 
there is scarcely a house of any pretension that 
has not at least the nucleus of a picture-gallery, 
and every European singer of note crosses the 
Atlantic, sooner or later, to be judged according 
to her merits by competent critics. The coming 
of these musicians is regarded as a matter of 
public interest; to be discussed in refined circles, 
and concerning which no one of culture can afford 
to be ignorant. 

Yo gratify this feeling of legitimate curiosity, 
we sublish herewith a group of portraits of the 
leading prime donne who are dividing public 
attention this season. Two of these—Madame 
Etelka Gerster and Miss Minnie Hauk—are mem- 
bers of the Mapleson Italian Opera Troupe, while 
Madame Marie Roze-Mapleson, the wife of Mr. 
J. H. Mapleson, a son of the impresario of that 
name, is at present engaged in a concert tour, 
and will hereafter appear in opera. 

This is Madame Gerster’s first visit to America, 
and she has every reason to be satisfied with the 
warmth of her reception. She was ill for some 
time after her arrival, and unable to sing. When 
at last she appeared as Amina in La Sonnambula 
—a part which she fancies, with a pretty super- 
stition, is sure to bring her good fortune—her sym- 
pathetic and pure soprano voice carried the au- 
dience by storm, and her triumph was thenceforth 
assured. She has, indeed, won the musical suc- 
cess of the season, possessing the quality of voice 
that always finds the greatest favor with the 
American public, which delights in the high, clear 
soprano. The first favorable impression was 
strengthened by her impersonation of other 
parts, particularly that of Lucia, in which she 
won an unqualified triumph. 

Madame Gerster is young, slender, and grace- 
ful, with fair hair and expressive dark gray eyes. 
She is but a little over twenty-two years old, hay- 
ing been born in Kassa, the capital of Upper 
Hungary, in 1856, She was educated at the Con- 
servatory at Vienna, and made her début at Ven- 
ice a little more than two years ago. She next 
went to Berlin, where she was received with great 
applause. She then sang successively in Florence, 
Russia, Germany, and lastly in England, before 
coming to America. Madame Gerster sings read- 
ily in Jtalftan, French, German, and Hungarian. 
She has been married for three years to Dr. Gar- 
dini, who accompanies her to this country. 

Miss Minnie Hauk, whose sparkling imper- 
sonation of Carmen at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music was so warmly received of late, 
was born in New York, November 16,1853. At 
the early age of eight her voice attracted atten- 
tion at the cathedral services. But her parents 
were poor, and could not afford her a musical ed- 
ucation. Chance befriended her. In passing 
through the lower quarters of New Orleans, 
whither her family had removed, a musical dilet- 
tante heard her, seated in the door of her father’s 
carpenter shop, singing a lullaby to her baby sis- 
ter, and was so struck with the richness of her 
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voice and its strange melody that he at once ap- 
proached her father, who was working at the 
bench, and offered to take charge of her musical 
education. She made her first appearance in 
public at the age of thirteen at a benefit concert 
in New Orleans. She subsequently came to New 
York, where she studied under Signor Errani. 
Her progress was rapid, and after several operatic 
essays at Mr. Jerome’s private theatre, she made 
a successful début in Italian opera, in 1868, at 
the New York Academy of Music, as Amina in 
Ia Sonnambula, She then sang in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and other cities, and afterward 
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THE QUEENS OF SONG. 


made the tour of the United States. In the fol- 
lowing year she went to London, where she was 
well received. From there she went to Paris, 
then to Moscow, and next to Vienna. In 1874 
she ‘sang a season at Pesth. She next repaired 
to Berlin, where she won a signal success. She 
returned to England last May, appearing at Her 
Majesty’s Opera as Violetta in La Traviata, and 
subsequently as Rosina in // Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Margherita in Faust, and Zerlina in Don Giovanni. 
After a prolonged absence, she has returned to 
her native country. Miss Hauk’s voice is a rich 
mezzo-soprano, She is very dramatic, and ap- 











pears to especial advantage in bright and piquant 
impersonations like that of Bizet’s bewitching 
opera. She has an extensive répertoire, and 
sings Italian, German, English, French, and Hun- 
garian with ease. 

Madame Marie Roze, the popular French prima 
donna, who now visits America for the second 
time, is a universal favorite for her amiability of 
disposition not less than her magnificent voice. 
She is a warm-hearted, generous woman, who is 
always ready to give pleasure to those about her, 
and to place her fine talents at the disposal of a 
worthy cause. Our picture represents her as she 
appeared during the siege of Paris, when singitig 
the “ Marseillaise,” coifed in a liberty cap, before 
the assembled multitude. She remained in Paris 
during the siege and the Commune, and took an 
active part in the much-needed charities of the 
time, organizing an ambulance corps at her own 
expense, and nursing the sick and wounded with 
her own hands. These patriotic services were 
acknowledged by a massive gold medal from the 
city of Paris, with a diploma signed by MM. 
Thiers and M‘Mahon, thanking her in the name 
of France. She also received similar medals from 
the Geneva Convention, the National Guards, and 
the French Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, of which she was among the found- 
ers. In this country she has shown-an equal 
willingness to assist in charitable enterprises, 
singing for the yellow fever fund, before the Au- 
burn convicts, and in various churches. 

Madame Roze was born in Paris, March 4, 
1850. She is the youngest child of M. Roze de 
la Haye, the descendant of Count Roze de la 
Haye, who emigrated from Holland in 1586. The 
composer Auber, who was an intimate friend of 
her family, early detected her musical genius, and 
directed her training. She was educated at the 
Imperial Conservatoire, where she took the gold 
medals both for singing and acting, and subse- 
quently sang with éclat at the different European 
capitals. She has a charming presence, with a 
fine figure, regular features, large dark eyes, and 
dark hair. Her voice is a fresh mezzo-soprano, 
of much richness and purity. She was well re- 
ceived on her first appearance here in opera last 
winter, and has been equally successful this year 
in concert. She will soon appear again in opera 
in New York. 
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PART I. 


JOUR years ago—in 1874—two young English- 
men had occasion to go to the United States. 
They crossed the ocean at midsummer, and ar 
riving in New York on the first dev of August, 
were much struck with the fervid temperature of 
that city. Disembarking upon the wharf, they 
climbed into one of those huge high-hung coaches 
which convey passengers to the hotels, and, with 
a great deal of bouncing and bumping, took their 
course through Broadway. The midsummer as- 
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pect of New York is not, perhaps, the most favor- 
able one; still, it is not without its picturesque 
and even brilliant side, Nothing could well re- 
semble less a typical English street than the in- 
terminable avenue, rich in incongruities, through 
which our two travellers advanced—looking out 
on each side of them at tke comfortable ani- 
mation of the sidewalks, the high-colored, hetero- 
geneous architecture, the huge white marble fa- 
gades glittering in the strong, crude light, and 
bedizened with gilded lettering, the multifarious 
awnings, banners, and streamers, the extraordi- 
nary number of omnibuses, horse-cars, and other 
democratic vehicles, the vendors of cooling fluids, 
the white trousers and big straw hats of the police- 
men, the tripping gait of the modish young per- 
sons on the pavement, the general brightness, 
newness, juvenility, both of people and things. 
The young men had exchanged few observations ; 

but in crossing Union Square, in front of the 
monument to Washington—in the very shadow, 
indeed, projected by the image of the pater patrie 
—one of them remarked to the other, “It seems 
a rum-looking place.” 

“ Ah, very odd, very odd,” said the other, who 
was the clever man of the two. 

“ Pity it’s so beastly hot,” resumed the first 
speaker, after a pause. 

“ You know we are in a low latitude,” said his 
friend. 

“T dare say,” remarked the other. 

“T wonder,” said the second speaker, presently, 
“if they can give one a bath?” 

“JT dare say not,” rejoined the other. 

“Oh, I say !” cried his comrade. 

This animated discussion was checked by their 
arrival at the hotel, which had been recommended 
to them by an American gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance they made—with whon, indeed, they 
became very intimate—on the steamer, and who 
had proposed to accompany them to the inn and 
introduce them, in a friendly way, to the proprie- 
tor. This plan, however, had been defeated by 
their friend’s finding that his “partner” was 
awaiting him on the wharf, and that his com- 
mercial associate desired him instantly to come 
and give his attention to certain telegrams re- 
ceived from St. Louis. But the two Englishmen, 
with nothing but their national prestige and per- 
sonal graces to recommend them, were very well 
received at the hotel, which had an air of capa- 
cious hospitality. They found that a bath was 
not unattainable, and were indeed struck with the 
facilities for prolonged and reiterated immersion 
with which their apartment was supplied. After 
bathing a good deal—more, indeed, than they had 
ever done before on a single occasion—they made 
their way into the dining-room of the hotel, which 
was a spacious restaurant, with a fountain in the 
middle, a great many tall plants in ornamental 
tubs, and an array of French waiters. The first 
dinner on land, after a sea-voyage, is, under any 
circumstances, a delightful occasion, and there 
was something particularly agreeable in the cir- 
cumstances in which our young Englishmen found 
themselves. They were extremely good-natured 
young men; they were more observant than they 
appeared; in a sort of inarticulate, accidentally 
dissimulative fashion, they were highly apprecia- 
tive. This was, perhaps, especially the case with 
the elder, who was also, as I have said, the man of 
talent. They sat down at a little table, which was 
a very different affair from the great clattering 
seesaw in the saloon of the steamer. The wide 
doors and windows of the restaurant stood open, 
beneath large awnings, to a wide pavement, 
where there were other plants in tubs, and rows 
of spreading trees, and beyond which there was 
a large shady square, without any palings, and 
with marble-paved walks. And above the vivid 
verdure rose other facades of white marble and 
of pale chocolate-colored stone, squaring them- 
selves against the deep blue sky. Here, outside, 
in the light and the shade and the heat, there 
was a great tinkling of the bells of innumerable 
street cars, and a constant strolling and shuffling 
and rustling of many pedestrians, a large pro- 
portion of whom were young women in Pompa- 
dour-looking dresses. Within, the place was cool 
and vaguely lighted, with the plash of water, the 
edor of flowers, and the flitting of French wait- 
ers, as I have said, upon soundless carpets. 

“Tt’s rather like Paris, you know,” said the 
younger of our two travellers. 

“It’s like Paris—only more so,” his companion 
rejoined. 

“T suppose it’s the French waiters,” said the 
first speaker. “Why don’t they have French 
waiters in London ?” 

“ Fancy a French waiter at a club,” said his 
friend. 

The young E ae little, as if he 
could not fancy “In Paris I’m very apt to 
dine at a place nf ote there’s an English waiter. 
Don’t you know what’s-his-name’s, close to the 
thingumbob? They always set an English wait- 
er at me. I suppose they think I can’t speak 
French.” 

“ Well, you can’t.” And the elder of the young 
Englishmen unfolded his napkin. 

is companion took no notice whatever of this 
declaration. “I say,” he resumed, in a moment, 
“IT suppose we must learn to speak American. I 
suppose we must take lessons.” 

“T can't understand them,” said the clever man. 

“What the deuce is Ae saying ?” asked his com- 
rade, appealing from the French waiter. 

“He is recommending some soft-shell crabs,” 
said the clever man. 

And so, in desultory observation of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the new society in which they found 
themselves, the young Englishmen proceeded to 
dine—going i in largely, as the phrase is, for cool- 
ing — and dishes, of which their attendant 
offered @ very long list. After dinner they 
went out and slowly walked about the neighbor- 
ing streets. The early dusk of waning summer 
was coming on, but the heat was still very great. 
The pavements were hot even to the stout boot 





soles of the British travellers, and the trees along 
the curb-stone emitted strange exotic odors. The 
youngemen wandered through the adjoining square 
—that queer place without palings, and with mar- 
ble walks arranged in black and white lozenges. 
There were a great many benches, crowded with 
shabby-looking people, and the travellers remark- 
ed, very justly, that it was not much like Belgrave 
Square. On one side was an enormous hotel, lift- 
ing up into the hot darkness an immense array of 
open, brightly lighted windows. At the base of 
this populous structure was an eternal jangle of 
horse-cars, and all round it, in the upper dusk, was 
a sinister hum of mosquitoes. The ground-floor 
of the hotel seemed to be a huge transparent cage, 
flinging a wide glare of gas-light into the street, of 
which it formed a sort of public adjunct, absorbing 
and emitting the passers-by promiscuously. The 
young Englishmen went in with every one else, 
from curiosity, and saw a couple of hundred men 
sitting on divans along a great marble-paved cor- 
ridor, with their legs stretched out, together with 
several dozen more standing in a as at the 
ticket office of a railway station, before a brilliant- 
ly illuminated counter of vast extent. These lat- 
ter persons, who carried portmanteaus in their 
hands, had a dejected, exhausted look ; their gar- 
ments were not very fresh, and they seemed to be 
rendering some mysterious tribute to a magnificent 
young man with a waxed mustache, and a shirt 
front adorned with diamond buttons, who every 
now and then dropped an absent glance over their 
multitudinous patience. They were American cit- 
izens doing homage to a hotel clerk. 

“T’m glad he didn’t tell us to go there,” said 
one of our Englishmen, alluding to their friend 
on the steamer, who had told them so many things. 
They walked up the Fifth Avenue, where, for in- 
stance, he had told them that all the first families 
lived. But the first families were out of town, 
and our young travellers had only the satisfaction 
of seeing some of the second—or perhaps even the 
third—taking the evening air upon balconies and 
high flights of door-steps, in the streets which ra- 
diate from the more ornamental thoroughfare. 
They went a little way down one of these side 
streets, and they saw young ladies in white dress- 
es—charming-looking persons—seated in grace- 
ful attitudes on the chocolate-colored steps. In 
one or two places these young ladies were convers- 
ing across the street with other young ladies 
seated in similar postures and costumes in front 
of the opposite houses, and in the warm night air 
their colloquial tones sounded strange in the ears 
of the young Englishmen. One of our friends, 
nevertheless—the younger one—intimated that he 
felt a disposition to interrupt a few of these soft 
familiarities ; but his companion observed, perti- 
nently enough, that he had better be careful. 
“We must not begin with making mistakes,” said 
his companion. 

“ But he told us, you know—he told us,” urged 
the young man, alluding again to the friend on 
the steamer. 

“Never mind what he told us!” answered his 
comrade, who, if he had greater talents, was also 
apparently more of a moralist. 

By bed-time—in their impatience to taste of a 
terrestrial couch again our sea-farers went to bed 
early—it was still insufferably hot, and the buzz 
of the mosquitoes at the open windows might have 
passed for an audible crepitation of the tempera- 
ture. “ Wecan't stand this, you know,” the young 
Englishmen said to each other; and they tossed 
about all night more boisterously than they had 
tossed upon the Atlantic billows. On the morrow, 
their first thought was that they would re-embark 
that day for England ; and then it occurred to 
them that they might find an asylum nearer at 
hand. The cave of Molus became their ideal of 
comfort, and they wondered where the Americans 
went when they wished to cool off. They had 
not the least idea, and they determined to apply 
for information to Mr. J. L. Westgate. This was 
the name inscribed in a bold hand on the back of 
a letter carefully preserved in the pocket-book of 
our junior traveller. Beneath the address, in the 
left-hand corner of the envelope, were the words, 
“Introducing Lord Lambeth and Percy Beau- 
mont, Esq.” The letter had been given to the 
two Englishmen by a good friend of theirs in Lon- 
don, who had been in America two years previous- 
ly, and had singled out Mr. J. L. Westgate from 
the many friends he had left there as the con- 
signee, as it were, of his compatriots. “He is a 
capital fellow,” the Englishman in London had 
said, “and he has got an awfully pretty wife. 
He’s tremendously hospitable—he will do every 
thing in the world for you ; and as he knows every 
one over there, it is quite needless I should give 
you any other introduction. He will make you 
see every one; trust to him for putting you into 
circulation. He has got a tremendously pretty 
wife.” It was natural that in the hour of tribu- 
lation Lord Lambeth and Mr. Percy Beaumont 
should have bethought themselves of a gentleman 
whose attractions had been thus vividly depicted ; 
all the more so that he lived in the Fifth Avenue, 
and that the Fifth Avenue, as they had ascertain- 
ed the night before, was conti to their hotel. 
“Ten to one he'll be out of town,” said Percy 
Beaumont; “ but we can at least find out where 
he has gone, and we can immediately start in pur- 
suit. He can’t possibly have gone to a hotter 
place, you know.” 

“ Oh, there’s only one hotter place,” said Lord 
Lambeth, “and I hope he hasn’t gone there.” 

They strolled along the shady side of the street 
to the number indicated upon the precious letter. 
The house presented an imposing chocolate-color- 
ed expanse, relieved by facings and windew cor- 
nices of florid sculpture, and by a couple of 
dusty rose-trees which clambered over the bal- 
conies and the portico. This last-mentioned 
feature was approached by a monumental flight 
of steps. 

“Rather better than a London house,” said 
Lord Lambeth, looking down from this altitude, 
after they had rung the bell. 





“Tt depends upon what London house you 
mean,” replied his companion. “You have a 
tremendous chance to get wet between the house 
door and your carriage.” 

“Well,” said Lord Lambeth, glancing at the 
burning heavens, “I ‘guess’ it doesn’t rain so 
much here !” 

The door was opened by a long negro in a white 
jacket, who grinned familiarly when Lord Lam- 
beth asked for Mr. Westgate. 

ae He ain’t at home, Sah ; he’s down town at his 

% ice, » 

“Oh, at his office?” said the visitors. 
when will he be at home ?” 

“Well, Sah, when he goes out dis way in 
we mo’ning, he ain’t liable to come home all 
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This was discouraging; but the address of Mr. 
Westgate’s office was freely imparted by the in- 
telligent black, and was taken down by Percy 
Beaumont in his pocket-book. The two gentle- 
men then returned, languidly, to their hotel, and 
sent for a hackney-coach, and in this commodi- 
ous vehicle they rolled comfortably down town. 
They measured the whole length of Broadway 
again, and found it a path of fire; and then, de- 
flecting to the left, they were deposited by their 
conductor before a fresh, light, ornamental struc- 
ture, ten stories high, in a street crowded with 
keen-faced, light-limbed young men, who were 
running about very quickly, and stopping each 
other eagerly at corners and in doorways. Pass- 
ing into this brilliant building, they were intro- 
duced by one of the keen-faced young men—he 
was a charming fellow, in wonderful cream-color- 
ed garments and a hat with a blue ribbon, who 
had evidently perceived them to be aliens and 
helpless—to a very snug hydraulic elevator, in 
which they took their place with many other per- 
sons, and which, shooting upward in its vertical 
socket, presently projected them into the seventh 
horizontal compartment of the edifice. Here, aft- 
er brief delay, they found themselves face to face 
with the friend of their friend in London. His 
office was composed of several different rooms, 
and they waited very silently in one of them aft- 
er they had sent in their letter and their cards. 
The letter was not one which it would take Mr. 
Westgate very long to read, but he came out to 
speak to them more instantly than they could 
have expected ; he had evidently jumped up from 
his work. He was a tall, lean personage, and was 
dressed all in fresh white linen; he had a thin, 
sharp, familiar face, with an expression that was 
at one and the same time sociable and business- 
like, a quick, intelligent eye, and a large brown 
mustache, which concealed his mouth and made 
his chin, beneath it, look small. Lord Lambeth 
thought he looked tremendously clever. 

“How do you do, Lord Lambeth—how do you 
do, Sir?” he said, holding the open letter in his 
hand. “I'm very glad to see you; [hope you’re 
very well. You had better come in here; I think 
it’s cooler,” and he led the way into another room, 
where there were law books and papers, and win- 
dows wide open beneath striped awnings. Just 
opposite one of the windows, on a line with his 
eyes, Lord Lambeth observed the weather-vane 
of a church steeple. The uproar of the street 
sounded infinitely far below, and Lord Lambeth 
felt very high in the air. “I say it’s cooler,” 
pursued their host, “but every thing is relative. 
How do you stand the heat ?” 

“T can’t say we like it,” said Lord Lambeth ; 
“but Beaumont likes it better than L.” 

“ Well, it won’t last,” Mr. Westgate very cheer- 
fully declared; “nothing unpleasant lasts over 
here. It was very hot when Captain Littledale 
was here; he did nothing but drink sherry-cob- 
blers. He expresses some doubt in his letter 
whether I will remember him—as if I didn’t 
remember making six sherry-cobblers for him 
one day in about twenty minutes. I hope you 
left him well, two years having elapsed since 
then.” 

“Oh yes, he’s all right,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“T am always very glad to see your country- 

en,” Mr. Westgate pursued. “I thought it 
would be time some of you should be coming 
along. A friend of mine was saying to me only 
a day or two ago, ‘It’s time for the water-melons 
and the Englishmen.’ ” 

“The Englishmen and the water-melons just 
now are about the same thing,” Percy Beaumont 
observed, wiping his dripping forehead. 

“ Ah, well, we'll put you on ice, as we do the 
melons. You must go down to Newport.” 

“ We'll go any where,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“Yes, you want to go to Newport; that’s what 
you want to do,” Mr. Wesae affirmed. “But 
let's see—when did you get here?” 

“Only yesterday,” said Percy Beaumont. 

“ Ah, yes, by the Russia. Where are you stay- 
ing?” 

“ At the ‘Hanover,’ I think they call it.” 

“Pretty comfortable?” inquired Mr. West- 

te. 

K It seems a capital place, but I can’t say we 
like the gnats,” said Lord Lambeth. 

Mr. Westgate stared and laughed. “Oh no, 
of course you don’t like the ‘ane We shall ex- 
pect you to like a good many things over here, 
but we sha’n’t insist upon your liking the gnats; 
though certainly you'll admit that, as gnats, they 
are fine, eh? But you oughtn’t to remain in 
the city.” 

“So we think,” said Lord Lambeth. 
would kindly suggest something—” 

“Suggest something, my dear Sir?” and Mr. 
Westgate looked at him, narrowing his eyelids. 
“Open your mouth and shut your eyes! Leave 
it to me, and I'll put you through. It’s a matter 
of national pride with me that all Englishmen 
should have a good time; and as I have had 
considerable practice, I have learned to minister 
to their wants. I find they generally want the 
i oe So just please to consider your- 

my property; and if any one should try to 
appropriate you, please to say, ‘Hands off; too 
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late for the market.’ . But let’s see,” continued 
the American, in his slow, humorous voice, with 
a distinctness of utterance which appeared to his 
visitors to be part of ah 
strangely leisurely, speculative voice for a man 
evidently so busy and, as they felt, so profession- 
al— let’s see; are you going to make something 
of a stay, Lord Lambeth ?” 

“Oh dear no,” said the young Englishman ; 
“my cousin was coming over on some business, 
je — came across, at an hour’s notice, for the 

rk.’ 

“Is it your first visit to the United States ?” 

“Oh dear yes.” 

“T was obliged to come on some business,” 
— Percy Beaumont, “and I brought Lambeth 

on 

“And you have been here before, Sir ?” 

“ Never—never.” 

“T thought, from your referring to business—” 
said Mr, Westgate. 

“Oh, you see I’m by way of being a barrister,” 
Percy Beaumont answered. “I know some peo- 
ple that think of bringing a suit against one of 
your railways, and they asked me to come over 
and take measures accordingly.” 

Mr. Westgate gave one of his slow, keen looks 
again. “ What’s your railroad ?” he asked. 

“The Tennessee Central.” 

The American tilted back his chair a little, 
and poised it an instant. “Well, I’m sorry you 
want to attack one of our institutions,” he said, 
smiling. “ But I guess you had better enjoy your- 
self first /” 

“Tm certainly rather afraid I can’t work in 
this weather,” the young barrister confessed. 

“Leave that to the natives,” said Mr. West- 
gate. ‘‘ Leave the Tennessee Central to me, Mr. 
Beaumont. Some day we'll talk it over, and I 
guess I can make it square. But I didn’t know 
you Englishmen ever did any work, in the upper 
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“Oh, we do a lot of work; don’t we, Lambeth ?” 
asked Percy Beaumont. 

“T must certainly be at home by the 19th of 
September,” said the younger Englishman, irrele- 
vantly but gently. 

“For the shooting, eh ? or is it the hunting, or 
the fishing »” inquired his entertainer. 

“Oh, I must be in Scotland,” said Lord Lam- 
beth, blushing a little. 

“Well, then,” rejoined Mr. Westgate, “ you had 
better amuse yourself first, also. You must go 
down and see Mrs. Westgate.” 

“We should be so happy, if you would kind- 
ly tell us the train,” said Percy Beaumont. 

“It isn’t a train—it’s a boat.” 

“Oh,I see. And what is the name of—a—the 
—a—town ?” 

“Tt isn’t a town,” said Mr. Westgate, laughing. 
“Tt’s a—well, what shall Icall it? It’s a water- 
ing-place. In short, it’s Newport. You'll see 
what it is. It’s cool; that’s the principal thing. 
You will greatly oblige me by going down there 
and putting yourself into the hands of Mrs. 
Westgate. It isn’t perhaps for me to say it, 
but you couldn’t be in better hands. Also in 
those of her sister, who is staying with her. She 
is very fond of Englishmen, She thinks there is 
nothing like them.” 

“Mrs. Westgate or—a—her sister?” asked 
Percy Beaumont, modestly, yet in the tone of an 
inquiring traveller. 

“Oh, I mean my wife,” said Mr. Westgate. 
“T don’t suppose my sister-in-law knows much 
about them. She has always led a very quiet 
life; she has lived in Boston.” 

Percy Beaumont listened with interest. ‘That, 
I believe,” he said, “is the most—a—intellectual 
town ?” 

“TI believe it is very intellectual. 
there much,” responded his host. 

“T say, we ought to go there,” said Lord Lam- 
beth to his companion. 

“Oh, Lord Lambeth, wait till the great heat is 
over,” Mr. Westgate interposed. “Boston in 
this weather would be very trying; it’s not the 
temperature for intellectual exertion. At Bos- 
ton, you know, you have to pass an examination 
at the city limits; and when you come away they 
give you a kind of d 

Lord Lambeth stared, blushing a little; and 
Percy Beaumont stared a little also—but only 
with his fine natural complexion—glancing aside 
after a moment to see that his companion was 
not looking too credulous, for he had heard a 
great deal of American humor. “I dare say it 
is very jolly,” said the younger gentleman. 

“T dare say it is,” said Mr. Westgate. “Only 
I must impress upon you that at present—to- 
morrow morning, at an early hour—you will be 
expected at Newport. We have a house there; 
half the people in New York go there for the 
summer, I am not sure that at this very mo- 
ment my wife can take you in; she has got a lot 
of people staying with her; I don’t know who 
they all are; only she may have no room, But 
you can begin with the hotel, and meanwhile you 
can live at my house. In that way—simply 
sleeping at the hotel—you will find it tolerable. 
For the rest, you must make yourself at home at 
my place. You mustn’t be shy, you know; if 
you are only here for a month, that will be a 
great waste of time. Mrs. Westgate won’t neg- 
lect you, and you had better not try to resist her. 
I know something about that. I expect you'll 

find some pretty girls on the premises. I shail 
write to my wife by this afternoon’s mail, and to- 
morrow morning she and Miss Alden will look 
out for you. Just walk right in and make your- 
self comfortable. Your steamer leaves from this 
part of the city, and I will immediately send out 
and get you a cabin. Then, at half past four 
oy relock, j just call for me here, and I will go with 
you and put you on board. It’s a big boat; you 
might get lost. A few days hence, at the end of 
the week, I will come down to Newport, and see 
‘how you are getting on.” 

(To BE CONTINVED.] 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
“our OF PAIN.” 

“T pon’r think,” said Sir Wilfrid, speaking 
with great fire and earnestness, “that you can be 
surprised; I think you must know—there must 
be something to tell you—that I love you; that I 
have loved you from the first ; that the whole of 
my life is changed; that I have only one hope, 
one wish, in all the world—to win you. I did not 
mean—lI did not think I should have dared—to say 
this yet; but I got the chance, and I have said it.” 

All that she feared had come upon Janet. Sir 
Wilfrid had spoken with great rapidity, and she 
had stood quite still, At the last quick words 
Janet put her hands before her face. Her heart 
was beating painfully ; there was a ringing sound 
in her ears, and her limbs grew heavy. She had 
never fainted in her life, but she thought this 
must be very like fainting. After a moment she 
pointed to a garden bench near, and Sir Wilfrid, 
exceedingly frightened by her paleness and si- 
lence, led her to it, with many incoherent apolo- 
gies and much blaming of himself. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had a good deal less vanity 
than most men possess, and just now was full of 
the humility and apprehension of a deep and true 
love, experienced for the first time in his life, 
and totally unlike any thing which he had ever 
imagined the sentiment to be. He did not know 
how to account for Janet’s agitation ; but neither 
did he interpret it favorably to himself and his 
cause. In the face which she now turned on 
him, as with a strong effort she rallied from her 
sudden faintness, there were pain and regret, but 
there was very little embarrassment, and when he 
begged her to pardon his abruptness, and called 
himself, with lavish iteration, an idiot and a fool 
for having startled her thus, she said, with tears, 
that it “ was not that.” 

“Then what is it?” he asked. “ You can not 
be, you are not, angry with me. You will answer 
me, Miss Monroe—Janet ? you will tell me is there 
any hopeforme? Iam notsuch a fool as to think 
you could be easily won, or that you could care 
much for me yet. But I will try—I will try 
very hard to be just a little worthy of so great a 
treasure, if you will trust me with your happiness, 
with yourself. I think I should be a good man if 
you would be my wife, and I know that no man 
living could love you better than I do. You are 
the only woman I have ever even imagined that 
I loved, and my life would be valueless to me 
henceforth without you.” 

There was something in the force and simplicity 
of his appeal which touched Janet very keenly. 
She knew, at that moment at least, that she would 
have loved this man if she could. But that was 
altogether impossible, and she was sorry for him 
with all the heart that she could not give him. 
Her mind was in a whirl, but this at least was 
distinct in it, that she was sorry for him, and for 
another; that a great ruin had come upon much 
peace and fair seeming. It was only a few sec- 
onds that the silence lasted, but Sir Wilfrid fear- 
ed his fate too much to misinterpret it. He knew 
she was going to refuse him. He was standing 
at the end of the garden bench, his head bent to- 
ward her while he spoke; her downcast eyes were 
hidden from him, but after the brief pause she 
raised them to his face with the same look of in- 
effable truth and gentleness that had struck him 
when he saw her first. The same: no deeper 
light of love in it, no happy shrinking from the 
light of love in his. 

“T wish,” she said—“I wish you had not said 
—that you did not feel— Oh, Sir Wilfrid! Iam 
so very sorry, but—this can not be.” 

“Don’t say that—don’t tell me that.” 

He seated himself by her side and caught her 
hands in his. She did not withdraw them. 

“IT know,” he went on, rapidly, “that you do 
not know much of me, that I have spoken too 
soon, and I never could tell you how strongly I 
feel that I don’t deserve you, that no man ever 
could; but I implore you not to send me away 
from you quite hopeless. Don’t do that—don’t 
do that. Let me try for the prize of your love; 
give me time—the prayer of all the condemned 
is my prayer to you. I love you, Janet; I love 
you with so great and true a love that there must 
be some chance for me. I can not believe that 
there is none. You have been so good, so sweet 
to me; and you are so boundlessly, so unspeak- 
ably dear. I don’t mean to say,” he added, with 
a quick interpretation of something in her face, 
and trying to prevent her from speaking, “ that 
I ever had the least right to think you cared for 
me—you would have been just as good and sweet 
to Dunstan or any body else—but you don’t blame 
me for trying, do you? And you will not send 
me quite away ?” 

“No,” she said, “not quite away. Let me 
speak to you now as frankly as you have spoken. 
You dé not know how sorry I am, how little I 
ever dreamed of this.” 

“Who but yourself would have believed that I 
could see you as I have seen you, what I have 
seen you, and not love you? Don’t think that I 
only admire you, for although I did not know 
that there was such beauty in the world as there 
is in your face, it is a great deal more than that. 
You are like an angel or a saint to me, and also 
the fairest of women. ll my fate, all my future, 
are in your hands.” 

“ Not so,” said Janet, gravely, and gently loos- 
ing herself from his hold. “No one’s fate, no 
one’s future, can be in the — of another 
and yours, I trust, will be bright an PPY, 

though I can not be your wife. Stay. Pray let 





me tell you how deeply I feel the honor you do 
me by the wish.” 

“That’s the old story,” said he, bitterly ; “that 
is the correct thing that young ladies were sup- 
posed to say in good books ; you might say some- 
thing different and truer.” 

“Nothing could be truer. You do honor me, 
and I do feel it.” 

“I do not honor you; nobody could offer you 
a heart and a hand worthy of your acceptance ; 
and you only feel vexed with me, but are too kind 
to show it, and perhaps a little sorry.” 

“Much more than a little, if 1am to blame—” 

“You are not to blame, except for being so 
good and so beautiful. I am a dull fellow, and I 
dare say I plead my cause awkwardly; but I am 
telling you the exact truth when I tell you that 
all my life is in your hands. Surely you believe 
me? Say that you believe me.” 

“T believe you, Sir Wilfrid; indeed I do; but 
you distress me infinitely. I don’t know how to 
beg of you to say no more, so that you shall know 
that I am grateful.” 

“Grateful! You grateful to me, and because 
T love you! Would it be possible for you to con- 
ceive the absurdity of what you are saying? I 
distress you! I would not do that, Heaven knows ; 
and why should you be distressed by knowing the 
truth? I ought to have concealed it longer, in 
the interests of my chance, I suppose, perhaps ; 
but I could not. Don’t say I distress you, and 
give me a little hope.” 

His voice was broken, and all the smooth pros- 
perity, the surface look, which rendered Sir Avil 
frid so much less interesting in appearance than 
Edward Dunstan, was crushed and crumpled out 
of his face by his intense anxiety. 

“T can not—I can not.” 

“And why? At least tell me why.” 

“ Because—because I could not return the feel- 
ing you have for me,” said Janet, speaking faint- 
pa and —_ feeling the painful beating of her 

the ringing sound in her ears. “Ihave 
oa greatest esteem and regard for you—” 

“That is like the grati*:e you talked of just 
now. What are esteem and regard to a man who 
wants love?” 

“You have answered your own question, Sir 
Wilfrid. They are nothing, and therefore I can 
not give you the hope you ask for.” 

“Don’t say that,” he exclaimed, bed | 
am a fool. i have blundered again. How ae 
I say that esteem and regard from you are noth- 
ing? They are much; they are every thing al- 
most, for they are at least sure foundations for 
another feeling, for the feeling I want: which 
may come in time. You do not love me now; I 
did not think, I did not dare to hope, you loved 
me, but I will hope for the future; don’t say that 
I must not. Say that you will go on liking me, 
and that you will let me pass my life in trying to 
turn that likingintolove. I have heard that those 
marriages are the happiest”—poor Sir Wilfrid 
went on with a forlorn attempt at self-encourage- 
ment—‘“ in which there is more love on the hus- 
band’s side than on the wife’s, and I dare say it 
is very true. I will love you, Janet, as well as 
the truest lover that ever was in a book or in the 
world loved, and prize you as highly as ever a wom- 
an was prized, if you will be my wife. You shall 
do any thing you like; I will live any where you 
like; I don’t want, I don’t care about, any thing 
in the world except the chance of winning you. 
I will wait any time, and never worry you about 
it, if you will only say that some day or other I 
shall succeed. For Heaven’s sake don’t cry be- 
cause I am begging my life at your hands; and 
don’t turn your face away from me, with that sor- 
rowful look in it. No, you shall not speak until 
I have said this. You are the most unselfish of 
women, and I offer you a man’s whole life to rule 
and govern. Won't you take it, and do him good 
all his days? I think, I believe, I could make 
your life a happy one; I know that mine would 
be too blest if you would listen to me.” 

“That would be doing you evil instead of good,” 
said Janet. ‘‘ Believe me, I am only a girl, and I 
know nothing of the world; but there is nothing 
T am surer of than that a woman can do a man 
no greater wrong than to marry him if she does 
not love him. I could not do you that wrong, 
Sir Wilfrid. I can not be your wife.” 

“But you do like me, and you might come to 
love me if you would only try.” 

This was surely the simplest form in which a 
lover ever urged a suit which was rapidly ap- 
proaching the condition of a forlorn hope; but 
Sir Wilfrid’s earnestness made it pathetic; and 
the sterling honesty that was in Janet answered 
to the homely appeal. 

“Sir Wilfrid,” she said, “I can not try.” 

And then, as he received her words in silence, 
she rose, and adding, “Let us speak of this no 
more,” made a few steps away from the bench. 
Sir Wilfrid was by her side in an instant. 

“You ask the impossible,” he said, hurriedly. 
“T can not part with you thus. I would not of- 
fend you for the world, and I can not think you 
will be offended if I say you have said too much, 
or not enough. You have given me the right to 
believe that you like me as a friend—” 

“Asa friend,” she repeated. 

“ And I prize that right very highly; but you 
could scarcely have even so much regard as that 
for me really and yet make up your mind cold- 
ly and deliberately that you can not try to love 
me, unless—unless there is some other reason. 
Dearest Janet—for you will always be dearest to 
me, whatever may happen—do not leave me in 
wretched suspense. For the second time I ask 
you to put me out of pain; this time to trust me. 
You can not even try to love me, you tellme. Is 
it because some other man has been more fortu- 
nate than I?” 

Perhaps he had no right to ask her this ques- 
tion; but, if so, Janet could not resent the asking 
of it. There was such an entire absence of con- 
ceit or ill temper about him, and also such real 
and profound grief. 





They had walked on a few paces before she 
spoke, 

“Will you not tell me?” he urged. “I think 
you might trust me a little when you are hitting 
me so hard.” 

“No other man,” she said at length, “is what 
you call more fortunate. I am not e 

“ But there is some other man whom you love.” 

She made no answer, but walked more quick- 
ly, and with her face averted from him. 

“Ah!—I see. There ends my dream and my 
hope. You will never change, nor shall L. I 
hope you are not angry with me for wanting to 
find this out.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“T could not help it; no one could be expect- 
ed to give up such a woman as you are, if she did 
not quite hate him, while there was a chance for 
him. ‘ While there's life there’s hope,’ they say, 
but there’s neither life nor hope for me in this, 
now that I know. Well, I must bear it; but I 
shall always love you, and always believe the man 
you love to be the most enviable in the world.” 

“We shall still be friends.” 

“Shall we? I don’t know.” 

Then came a sudden remembrance to him of 
the scorn and bitterness with which Dunstan had 
commented on Laura Thornton’s proposal to him 
that he and she should be “friends;” and Sir 
Wilfrid too felt for a moment a somewhat sim- 
ilar wrath and impatience. These women, who 
had the ing or the marring of men’s lives in 
their hands, what did they understand of their 


feelin; or ways of thinking ? 

ope so,” said Janet, gently. “I have so 
on friends. And, Sir Wilfrid, I am not happier 
than you.” 


“T think you must be. No one could be more 
unhappy than you have made me. And yet, no; 
I have no right to say that. It is my own folly, 
after all. Let me tell you how it was that I so 
deceived myself; how it was that it never oc- 
curred to me that you could have cared for any 
one. They had told me about you, though only a 
little—Mrs. Cathcart and Dunstan, I mean—about 
your having come from Bury House to Mrs. Drum- 
mond; and I heard from Dunstan already how 
lonely the life at Bevis was in her time; that she 
was quite a recluse, and you were of course the 
same. I had never heard the name of any man 
mentioned as a visitor at Bevis, and there certain- 
ly was nothing in your manner— However, what 
is the use of my going over this? It is enough 
that I never thought of such a thing. Forgive 
me if it has been painful to you to let me know 
it; it has been much more merciful tome. I can 
not bear it very well as yet, but I will try.” 

“Sir Wilfrid,” said Janet, with great earnest- 
ness, “ I am not insensible to the generosity of all 
you say, though I am quite unable to express what 
I feel. Would you mind—would you think it un- 
kind if I asked you to leave me for to-day? Ido 
not feel well, and Miss Ainslie will soon return ; 
1 want to be alone for a while. We shall meet 
to-morrow.” 

“But not like this. To-morrow I must look 
and talk as if you were no more than others to 
me. I shall not be able to speak to you, even to 
tell you how wretched you have made me.” 

“It is better so, indeed it is. We should both 
be more unhappy than we are if it were otherwise. 
Let me leave you now—you had better stay; I 
will go into the house. Good-by.” 

She turned into a side walk of the shrubbery, 
and was out of sight in a moment, leaving Sir 
Wilfrid full of the grief and bitterness of his 
disappointment, but conscious also that she was 
looking extremely ill. He had never before seen 
her moved from the gentle composure which ren- 
dered her presence soothing to those even who 
never thought of recognizing or accounting for its 
influence, and though she was beautiful to his eyes 
in every mood, he could not but see how much 
she suffered from agitation, how the intensity and 
depth of her nature came out, and her feelings 
told upon her. 

He had no mind to enter the house again, to 
encounter Mr. Ainslie possibly, but Mrs. Ainslie 
certainly, for the short afternoon was closing in, 
and Mrs. Ainslie managed to get as far as the 
drawing-room every day at that hour, after innu- 
merable precautions in the way of stopping ven- 
tilation and smothering her with wraps had been 
taken. He was acquainted with a short-cut to the 
high-road by way of the farm-yard, and he took 
himself off the premises by that route, carrying 
with him a heavier heart than had ever sank with- 
in his breast before. 

It did seem hard—that any one must have con- 
ceded to the poor fellow, with whom life had hith- 
erto gone so smoothly that he was to be excused 
for his limited comprehension of its possibilities 
of ill to himself and to other people—it did seem 
hard that he could not have his heart’s desire in 
this one respect. He was not given to over-es- 
teeming his own advantages, or, indeed, to think- 
ing at all about them; but as be walked on, with 
the irregular pace of a man whose thoughts are 
full of trouble, and his eyes unobservant of ex- 
ternal things, he could not but dwell upon the 
irony of fate that rendered the good gifts of wealth, 
position, liberty, love, home—all that he had to of- 
fer—quite barren, while she who refused them 
possessed none of these things. The loneliness 
of Janet Monroe’s lot in life was the first cireum- 
stance concerning her that had made any impres- 
sion upon him. To what a bright and happy home 
life he would have changed that loneliness if she 
would have let him do so! And now, what was he 
to do with his own life? His thoughts ran entirely 
in the past tense ; he did not deceive himself ; he 
knew there was no hope forhim. Janet loved an- 
other man, and the steadfastness that made her 
character as beautiful as her face left no room 
for hope that she would ever change. In the 
smarting pain of Esdaile’s disappointment there 
was no anger; the rage that comes of being baf- 
fled, to natures more self-loving than his, did not 
tear and torture Sir Wilfrid, 





- He loved her better than before, it seemed to 
him, and he could be sorry for her even as she 
was for him. He could feel for Dunstan now, 
and the recollection crossed his mind, among 
other whirling thoughts, of his insufficient sympa- 
thy with his friend, and the somewhat contempt- 
uous impatience with which he had seen that Dun- 
stan undervalued all the good turns that fate had 
done him, just because fate had played him one 
sorry trick. Dunstan was right, or, at least, if not 
right, helpless in the clutch of a trouble the 
strength of whose grip Esdaile could now esti- 
mate aright. If love is enough, nothing else suf- 
fices ; so felt this young man, whose lot was very 
fairly enviable, and had many a time been envied. 

He had crossed the farm-yard and a field be- 
yond it, and stepped over a stile into the high- 
road, when he heard the ringing of her ponies’ 
bells that always announced the coming of Miss 
Ainslie; and presently her little carriage came 
along at a great pace, Jack and Jill being entire- 
ly of their mistress’s opinion as to the advisabili- 
ty of getting home. The road was already dark- 
ening, and Sir Wilfrid easily hid himself in the 
shadow made by the trunk of a great leafless tree, 
as the pretty equipage went by him. He did so 
by a quick instinct ; he was not in spirits for any 
of Miss Ainslie’s lively talk just then. 

“She is light-hearted, at all events,” thought 
Sir Wilfrid. “Itis a good thing somebody is hap- 
py. Long may she remain so!” for he was soft- 
ened by the trouble he was in, at least for the 
present, and in the first phase of it. 

Then he recurred to the question, who was the 
man? And revolving this in his mind with but 
slender chance of a solution, he reached Bevis, 
and felt as he had never felt before, that which 
comes to most if not to all of us, the setting in 
of the dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable epoch of 
existence. 

When the morrow came, with the prospect of 
seeing Janet again in the evening, Sir Wilfrid 
began to doubt whether he ought to go to The 
Chantry with Dunstan. There was a contest 
even of inclination in his feelings, but the longing 
to see her won, and he persuaded himself it was 
what she had said, “ We shall meet to-morrow,” 
that decided him. The friends drove over to 
The Chantry, and found all its inmates assem- 
bled in the drawing-room. Janet had taken ref- 
uge in the eternal photograph album, which is 
either a bore or a blessing on most social occa- 
sions, and the other persons who were expected to 
join the party arriving very soon after, there was 
no opportunity for the awkwardness which she 
had dreaded with most miserable fear, especially 
in consideration of the sharp eyes of Amabel. 

Captain Dunstan had found Sir Wilfrid a dull 
enough companion on their way to The Chan- 
try; on their way home he never spoke at all, 
and Dunstan began to think he must be feeling 
the effects of his recent illness still. It never oc- 
curred to him, although his own bitterness of feel- 
ing was only beginning to yield a little to the in- 
fluence of time and irrevocability, that any senti- 
mental trouble could have come to his friend. As 
they were parting for the night Dunstan said to 
Sir Wilfrid that he feared he was not quite right 
yet, and Sir Wilfrid acknowledged that he was 
not very well. Next morning he told Dunstan 
that he thought he had better run up to town and 
see Dr. L——, a capital fellow, who understood 
him thoroughly (Esdaile had never had a day’s 
illness in his life),as he was really very queer; 
and indeed it would not make much difference, 
for he must have left Bevis in a week or so, there 
was always such a number of business matters to 
be looked after at that time of year. Dunstan 
regretted this necessity very much, but they should 
soon meet; he did not think he should care much 
about Bevis after Christmas ; the hunting was not 
very good, and the country was cold; in fact, he 
thought a little sunshine would not be amiss, and 
what would Sir Wilfrid say to the Riviera? Sir 
Wilfrid would say nothing to the Riviera for the 
present; there was time enough; they should 
see. 

The end of it was that when Miss Ainslie drove 
over to the vicarage that day she found Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile making his adieux to Mrs. Cathcart, 
and learned that he had just charged that lady to 
explain his sudden departure at The Chantry. 
Miss Ainslie received the statement with less 
than her usual kindliness, and with none of her 
usual vivacity; she was absent in her manner 
while he staid, and after he had gone away Mrs. 
Cathcart, to whom this was a new mood of her 
pretty cousin’s, asked her what ailed her. To 
her great surprise, Amabel, who was standing in 
the bay of the library window, and gazing out 
upon the lawn, looked round at her with tearful 
eyes. 

“Nothing,” she answered; “or at least not 
much, only one of my follies, one of my absurd 
presentiments which make me as miserable, un- 
til I can contrive to forget them, as all the wis- 
dom of the Grecian sages could do; and,” she add- 
ed, rallying herself, “that must have been pretty 
dreadful.” 

“ How can you be so absurd !” was Mrs. Cath- 
cart’s sympathetic observation: she had laid down 
a rule for the treatment of Amabel in these re- 
spects. “Some more broken bones for Sir Wil- 
frid, I suppose.” 


Sir Wilfred Esdaile went up to London that 
same afternoon. It was strange how he was 
haunted as he sat in the railway carriage, a news- 
paper between his troubled face and the outer 
world, by two lines of a poem of which he had 
forgotten every word besides, its name, and that 
of the writer; two lines that sprang suddenly up 
from some dim corner of memory, in which he 
knew not that he had ever stored them. They 
were these: 


“For I can bear my own despair, 
Though not another's hope.” 


(to BE conTinvzD.] 
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Monogram for Hand- 
kerchief. 
See illustration on page 812. 
Tais monogram is worked 
with white or colored cotton in 
satin, tent, and knotted stitch. 


Embroidered Umbrella 
Stand. 

See illustration on page 812. 

Txis umbrella stand is made 
of zinc, The top is wound 
with a strip of cloth, and 
trimmed with a lambrequin, 
which is worked on gray cloth 
in an application of light brown 
satin and dark brown velvet. 
The rest of the embroidery is 
worked in satin stitch and 
point Russe with brown and 
red saddler’s silk in several 
shades. The lambrequin is 
eut in seallops and button-hole 
stitched with brown silk on the 
edge. 

Crochet Purse. 
See illustration on page 812. 


Tis purse is worked with 
olive saddier’s silk and metal 
beads of the same color in two 
shades. Take up on the silk 
three times alternately 360 of 
the light and 360 of the dark 
beads, so that the dark beads 
shall be used first. Begin the 
purse at the bottom with a 
foundation of 108 st. (stitches), 
close these in a ring with J sl. 
(slip stitch), and on this cro- 
chet always going forward, as 
follows: Ist round.—12 times 
alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
pass over 5 st., 4 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next 4 st., but 
before working the third se. 
form a loop of the next 15 
beads. 2d and 3d rounds.—12 
times alternately 5 ch., 4 se. 
on the next 4 sc. in the preced- 
ing round. 4th round.—* 2 
ch., with 1 sc. fasten together 
the middle st. of the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding three rounds, 
2 ch., 4 sc. on the next 4 se. in 
the preceding round, and re- 
peat eleven times from *. 
Repeat the preceding 4 rounds 
sixteen times, the last 5 pat- 
tern figures without beads, but 
at the beginning of the first of 
the last 5 pattern figures, in 
the first round, entwine the 
beac loops which are beneath 
each other, slipping the second 
through the first, the third 


through the second,,the fourth through the third, and so on to the 
twelfth loop. Through the latter loop, in the round before men- 
tioned, always slip the st. before beginning the third of the 4 sc. 
above the corresponding row of loops, before working the next 
s¢., 80 that the loop is caught there. After working the 17th pat- | with 1 sc. fasten together the middle of the next 3 ch. in the pre- 
tern figure complete the purse in two parts, crocheting on each 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Satiy Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 3. 
For Back of Skirt, see Illustration on Page 812.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 52-65. 
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Brack Morrée axp Sreirep Sammy Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 47-51 





ceding 2 rounds, 1 ch., and repeat four times from * ; then 4 se. 


on the next 4 
sc. Repeat three 
times the pre- 
ceding 3 rounds, 
but in the mid- 
dle of the work 
lessen the num- 
ber of chain 
stitches, so that 
the part grows 
narrower, Next 
work 9 rounds 
of sc., but in ev- 
ery second fol- 
lowing round, on 
both sides as 
well as in the 
middle, narrow 
several stitches, 
so that the last 
round counts 
only 12st. Hav- 
ing slipped the 
ring, which is 
wound with silk 
and trimmed 
with beads, on 
the purse, work 
in déonnection 
with the last 
round, for one 
of the parts on 
which the ring is 
slipped in open- 
ing the purse, as 
follows: 1 sc, on 
the next st. in 
the preceding 
round, 40 ch., 
with 1 sc. catch 
the sc. with 
which in the 4th 
round of the 12th 
pattern figure 
the first 5 ch. 
in the Ist to 3d 
rounds of the 
same figure were 
caught together, 
going back on 
the preceding 40 
ch. work 1 se. 
on each st., * 5 
se. on the next 
5 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 10 





ch., going back on the first 30 
of the se. worked on the 40 ch, 
work 30 se., with 1 se. catch 
the same ch. of the 12th pat- 
tern figure which was previous- 
ly caught, going back on the 
preceding st. work 40 sc., re. 
peat once from >, 1 sc. on the 
last st. of the preceding round. 
The other half of the purse is 
worked in the same manner, 
and the slits are finished with 
a round of sc. The two rows 
of foundation st. on the under 
edge are joined with 1 round, 
as follows: Always alternately 
1 scallop consisting of 1 sec., 7 
de., 1 sc. on the next 5 ch. of 
each row, 3 ch. To each scal- 
lop fasten 2 bead loops com- 
posed of 6 light, 7 dark, and 6 . 
light beads. 


Fan with Cover in 
Spanish Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 818. 
Tue sticks of this fan are 

of mother-of-pearl. The cover 
is worked in Spanish embroid- 
ery on fine écru linen with real 
gold thread and gold spangles 
of various sizes, and fine sew- 
ing silk in several dull tints. 
The flowers are worked with 
light and dark red silk, the 
vines, leaves, stems, and calyxes 
with olive green and brown 
silk, and the crescent figure 
with violet silk. After finish. 
ing the embroidery cut away 
the material between the design 
figures on the wrong side. 
Each section of the cover is un- 
derlaid with black faille, and 
fastened separately on the fan. 
The fan is furnished with silk 
cords and tassels in the colors 
of the embroidery. 











A CHRISTMAS TABLE 
ORNAMENT. 


HERE can be no more ef- 

fective ornament for a well- 
arranged and neatly appointed 
table than the aquatic fairy 
bouquet. 

There are many ways of ar- 
ranging these aquatic orna- 
ments, either as a woodland 

tto covered with moss and 

lowers, a bouquet, or, perhaps 
prettiest of all, a basket cover- 
ed with moss. 

The articles required for a 
basket of this kind are two or 





Fig. 2.—Ficorep Woon ayn Vetvet Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Illustration on Page 813.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 87-46. 


half of the st. (going back and forth), as foilows: Ist and 2d | three pieces of pretty stone or marble, some moss, and any blos- 
rounds.—1 ch., five times alternately 4 sc. on the next 4 sc. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch. ; finally, 4 sc. on the next 4.sc. 3d round. 
—1 ch., * 4 sc. on the next 4 sc, in the preceding round, 1 ch., 


soms or berries that can be obtained, and a deep dish, into which 
the glass shade must fit snugly (such as a soup plate), which is best 
with a deep rim. Some persons use silver dishes, others handsome 
china only, but none are so well adapted to this purpose as rustic 
baskets. Arrange the stones, covered with the leaves and flowers, 








Fig. 3.—Basque or Gros Gratn ann Satry Dress, Fic. 1.—Bacx.—For Back of Skirt, 
see Page 812.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 57-65.) 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








upon the bottom of the dish; 
take a white wicker basket, 
such as are sold for a trifle in 
the flower stores, and fill it 
with a few clean stones to 
which leaves, flowers, and scar- 
let, yellow, and purple berries 
have been tied, taking great 
care not to leave any loose 
pieces to float about in the wa- 
ter and mar the effect. Fasten 
the basket securely to the top 
of the rocks, and if a long 
piece of smilax or the Japa- 
nese climbing fern can be pro- 
cured, tie it round the base of 
the handle, and twine it round 
the latter gracefully, but not too 
closely. 

In arranging the various 
flowers, taste and skill must be 
exercised. After tying all the 
pieces carefully, take some nat- 
ural green moss, with a few 
bits of feathery ferns inter- 
spersed with little tufts of wood 
plants, wash it perfectly clean, 
separating all the parts, and 
brushing out any pieces of soil 
or scraps of dirt from the roots ; 
then take green thread, pass it 
beneath the moss, and tie the 
pieces neatly round the rocks, 
arranging small fern fronds, 
pretty leaves, bits of vine twigs, 
etc., among the pieces. 

This part of the arrangement 
requires nice discrimination and 
considerable artistic skill, as 
hereupon depends much of the 
fine effect of the structure, 
which should look like a mass 
of verdure growing naturally 
from the water. Little open 
spaces among the stones will 
look like tiny grottoes with 
green mossy floors, and if 
sparkling spar can be found, 
with which to line the roof, 
using aquarium cement, the ef- 
fect is very lovely. 

These arrangements com- 
pleted, have a tub filled with 
clear soft water, large enough 
to admit of the dish and 
shade being laid down in it, 
and two or three inches deep- 
er than the dish and shade to- 
gether upright. In the bottom 
of this place the dish with the 
floral arrangement, and let it 
stand a few moments after im- 
mersion, to allow any loose 
pieces to be disengaged and re- 
moved. Great care must be 
taken that the sides do not 
project far enough to touch the 

















Fig. 1.—Piaix anp Srrirep Vicoene Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Illustration on Page 812.] 


For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 2.—Muscovirz Cora Mantte.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 5, First Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 3-8, 
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glass shade; indeed, the whole 
is so much magnified that it is 
unnecessary to crowd the orna- 
mental parts. 

Having the dish thus ar- 
ranged, take the glass shade, 
and, turning it on its side, allow 
it to fill with water to the very 
top, so that not the least space 
of air is left between the water 
and shade, for the principal 
beauty consists in there being 
no appearance of any inter- 
vening substance but water, 
which must surround the cen- 
tre piece and completely fill the 
space. 

Then, having thus filled the 
one-half of the shade, place 
the edge of it on the dish, and 
slowly continue to fill it with 
water, bringing it over upen the 
other side, with the basket di- 
rectly in the centre. The press- 
ure of the atmosphere upon 
the shade will be distinctly felt 
as the shade is brought over 
upon the dish. The pressure 
upon the shade will keep it 
firmly in place, but it is well 
not to pour off the water in the 
dish after the whole is lifted 
from the tub, which, by-the- 
way, will require a pair of 
strong and steady arms if the 
structure be a large one. Let 
it stand for twenty-four hours, 
and you will have the full ef- 
fect of this tasteful ornament. 

A fine effect is produced by 
setting this large central piece 
upon a pedestal covered with 
moss or other green; around 
this place four smaller shades 
with bouquets, and around the 
edge of the circular moss-cov- 
ered board forming the plat- 
form of the épergne stand a 
number of plain tumblers, each 
containing a single spray con- 
sisting of a rose-bud with its 
leaves, in one white, in another 
crimson, etc, 





COMPRESSED COFFEE. 
A FIRM in Cassel furnishes 

what they call compress- 

ed coffee, in the form of tab- 
lets, produced by a pressure 
of forty to seventy atmos- 
pheres, of fresh-ground coffee, 
reducing it to one-third its 
original bulk. The tablets are 
deeply scored on one side, so 
as to divide them into plates, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress For 
Youne Girt. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. IV., Figs. 16-25, 


Fig. 2.—Overcoar ror Bor Fig. 8.—Croak ror Gir 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. FROM 3 To 5 YEARS 
Front.—[See Fig. 5.] OLD. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Figs, 26-31. 


Fig. 4.—Dress vor GirL FROM 
8 ro 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description 
sec Supplement, No. XL, 
Figs. 71-79. 


Fig. 5.—Overcoat ror Boy Fig. 6.—Sacqvue ror GIRL FROM 
rroM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 5 ro 7 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 26-31. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, VI., 
Figs. 32-36. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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one of which represents the amount necessary 
for a large cup, The condensation of the ma- 
terial seems to serve as a protection against 
the exhalation of the aroma of the coffee, and 
this is still further prevented by wrapping the 
tablets in tin-foil, as is commonly done with co- 
coa. A somewhat similar preparation has been 
used in the French army, with, however, the ad- 
dition of sugar enough to sweeten the cup. 








NEW RENDERING OF AN OLD 
SONG. 

“ Wuart is home without a mother?” says the 
old and popular ballad. Truly, what is home 
without her, if she be a bright, sunny-faced 
woman, healthful, hopeful, happy, always looking 
on the bright side of life, the beloved companion 
of her children, sending her husband out into the 
world every morning with a cheerful word of 
encouragement, and meeting him at night with a 
welcoming kiss! A home is indeed made des- 
olate by the loss of such a wife and mother. 
Many a mother is not this “ bright and shining” 
home-light, less because of her disposition than 
because weakness and disease have deranged 
body and brain, making her irritable, peevish, 
and fault-finding, even to those whom she best 
loves. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a nev- 
er-failing remedy for female diseases. Hundreds 
of happy homes owe their brightness and attrac- 
tiveness to this remedy, which transformed their 
wives and mothers from despondent, feeble in- 
valids, into healthful, hopeful women.—[ Com. } 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 


plaints, For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—{Com.]} 
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FLORILINE. 


66 hee.” — FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “ animalcule,” leaving them pearly 


white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly ali odors ae a a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet aA a plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and aan as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALL UP. No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed ‘Tetailed’every where. 








ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The Sowtes will be ro Si by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar: 
One Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
A and earrings), latest style; one pair 
Cameo Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
‘The above are all eyo and copied from the 
latest gold patterna. Adi 
BENTON NOVELTY CO., 
27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO. NT, 

8 8 


and then, when the hair 
the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 





ied ivory. 
» a wholesome Bo! pues yo are- 


es ‘ect upon — rane 

colina Catarrh or use of een and Enon 

is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 

It ecm discolorations, imparts a gtittering 
whit enamel, and renders the 

position of ‘the teeth impossible. 

















HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 
xen Hanukah Sacees e 


Mme. GURNEY & 00. i roadway, 
i'l. 176 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 3 P. 0. Box 


NEW, YORK SHOPE ING | 












Ot e description for ladies and tlemen. Hozse- 
hold 5 
nodal, evry ete, bong win neon, tate, 





“P.O, Box 1654, Sow ow Work. 





uniLiTy ADJUST ABLE TABLE 


In great variety. Children's Tables 
also. Send for circular. Sole t, 
D. MILLER, Domestic Building, 


14th Street and Broadway, } N. Y. 
Keer our ar bird in health and Pee by sarang 

ay gg My a spy era 

sep and cage dealers, St., N. 

















ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long, Seal-DKin Sacques. 


In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTS’ FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
w Prices. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burr’s Saors, and notice 
» the stamp on the sole and lining, 
bearing the name of Edwin C. Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. to 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
who are his Special " 
for their Illustrated 
alogue and Price- List. 
Goods forwarded by — 










ceive prompt at- 
tention. 





PALM & FECHTELER’S 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


ART AMUSEMENTS, 


No. 403 Broadway, N.Y. 
Decaloomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors, Diaphanie, Scrap-Book Pictures, 
Fancy Cards, &c. 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Undergar- 
ments. These garments keep 
Phe real comfortable, and prevent 
ee or Rheumatism; are 
- anted to give satisfaction 
and received the highest American Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
sicians erally. Send for Circular. 
D.C. ALL & CO.,764 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturers, also, ander the Andrus Patents. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation, 
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Bi, slight to the Bird 


novelty of the 
Sold by iaate- 


furnishing Hardware, 
, and Cri 
Drug. ‘ockery 


tthe 
U S. Send - 
lar. Manvur’pd ONLY BY 


———s 
LACE PATTERN 


and Materials for 
Honiton, Princess, 
or Point-Lace Work. Only the finest yh mn 
and prices be cent. — all — to: 
Catalogue m led for 8-cen! a 
BENTLEY BROS., rer, 02 Walker St., N. XY. 
N _ ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT ‘GELATINE is 


best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 























It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, 

James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 

Rebecca H. Davis, Louise C. Moulton, 

Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Stephens, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriett P.Spofford, 

Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Advent . Stort 
Letters of Travel, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 


Dinah Muloch Craik. 








rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Health, mation. 
Biographical Sketches, A Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, " Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston. 


Harper's European Guide-Book | ©: 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferree. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. IIL. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ua” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








SO SIMPLE 


IT REQUIRES NOCAR 











A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





48 page Illustrated Catalogue free. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Fish & Simpson,132 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 








Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
50 in gold or jet, 10c. Electro Card Con Novtntond, Of 





95 = GOLD NEW YEAR Nyiwe with name 
in gold, 20 centa. HULL & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 
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L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from <a New York, 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

$8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The Eugenie Scalpette or Soqust, in- 
vented and first introduced by us, has 
been adopted by the Haute Volee in this country 
and Europe as the most useful and durable acquisition 
of a lady’s head-dress—very stylish, self- adjustable, 
always ready, and will not rip or tear. Buy from the 
af the only genuine article, from $2 50 upward. 

nificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 

INvIst LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 

FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to "suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
peel the largest and best made, lic. each; $1 50 per 

jozen. 

Combings made i *- the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. air taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French — how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and 
all skin eg al Warranted to be harm oe ney A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per 

F. Coudray’s e AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for a dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. 50c. and $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 
—— UGE, $1; and FACE ROUGE, $1 50 per 


rites wae oo » Ane, TAN, and FRECKLE LO- 


“Persian a the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the I enme Blonde to the darkest 
—* warranted harmless. $1 and $1 50 per 
x. 
Something new. F. Coudray’s ALBURNINE will 
give the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
m in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $250 


per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

pote neatly done. 

se Roasted lustrated Catalogue of “ How to be Beau- 
tiful,” sen t FREE on application. 
sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. , 


SCHWARZ TO} BALAARS, 


765 Broadway, between 8th and 9th Sts. 
1158 Broadway, Corner 27th St. 


READY 
CHRISTMAS. 


A Call Respectfully Solicited. 


Livgary or Conoress, 
Corynieut Orrice, W asutneTon, 
To wit: Br 1r Rememprzep that on the 23d da . 
September, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABB 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the pi Ke 
of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are in 
the words following, to wit: 
MALLEVILLE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 
WALLACE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 
MARY ERSKINE. A Franconia Story. By the 
Author of the Rollo Books. 
MARY BELL. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books 
BEECHNUT. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFO 
Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, at 
howe 4 time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
Pp 


___——_—— 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every State and County, to whom great induce- 
ments will be offered, to se’ } Scuonrieiy’s LigutNie 
Snam te a necessity in every family. An elegant 
Nickel-Plated sample by mail for 25c. One doz, one 
dollar and fifty cents. Address 


A.G. i Roney Providence, R.I. 

















‘““THE PERFECT TONIC.” 






THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


rm - . er 


CHILLS &FEVER 


oe SALAMIS DISEASES. 
ae 8 _ s con 35 
Yorn, for t 
this paper FREE? KA 
UTUMN pear: A,» 4e> > TEEEe, 100 
ressed 
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Tos aud Hay Gods = 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


OUR PRICES THE LOWEST. 

Our GRAND OPENING EXHIBITION of TOYS 
and HOLIDAY GOODS takes place on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, December 
9th, 10th, and 11th. 

We have purchased at the Paris Exposition the very 
finest Toys exhibited, amongst which are two, for 
either of which the price demanded there was 3500 
francs, or, with duty added, over $1000 in gold each. 
These two toys we hope to receive in time for our 
exhibition, and cordially invite the public to call and 
inspect the same. 

Immense display of 


Dolls, Doll Articles, and Toys 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Albums, Cigar Cases, Glove and Handker- 
chief Boxes, Jewel Cases, Writing 
Desks, Bronze and Gilt 


All our own direct importation, 


BOOKS & GAMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


At extraordinary low prices. 

Parties buying for the trade, Sunday-schools, fairs, 
and charitable institutions liberally dealt with. 

Our prices will be found lower than those of the 
down-town wholesale merchants. 

Our patrons are reminded to make their selections 
as early as possible. We will hold the goods and de- 
liver whenever desired. 

Parties living out of the City, and wishing to buy 
Toys or Holiday Goods, can do so most conveniently 
through the aid of the Winter Number of our Quar= 
terly, which is now ready, and will be mailed on 
receipt of 15 cents. This number, besides much 
interesting literary matter, contains a full list, with 
illustrations, of almost every toy manufactured. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 to 297 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





It having been widely advertised under 
the caption of 


“America Ahead in Spool Cotton,” 


that the Jury on Cotton textiles, yarns, and 
threads, at the Paris Exposition, decreed a 
Gold Medal and Grand Prize to the Willi- 
mantic Linen Company for ‘‘ SPOOL COT- 
TON ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE 
ON SEWING MACHINES,” over all the 
great thread manufactures of the world, we 
owe it as a duty to the public and to J. & P. 
COATS to announce that 


No Grand Prizes were Decreed at 
Paris for Spool Cotton. 


We are advised by cable of the following 


awards: 
J. & P. COATS, GOLD MEDAL. 
Willimantic Linen Co., Silver Medal. 


And we claim for the winners of the First 
Prize that, as they have established in Rhode 
Island the largest Spool Cotton Mills in the 
United States, where their Spool Cotton is 
manufactured through every process from 
the raw cotton to the finished spool, AMER- 
ICA, as represented by J. & P. COATS, is 
still AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON, 


AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 


Sole Agents in in New York for J. & P. COATS. 


Honiton & Point Lace Braids 


Of Pure Linen and of the finest Sheer, made for 
us by our Manufacturers abroad under our Special 


Instructions. 
P R E M IUMS of our Unequalled Patterns 
on Linen to every purchaser 
of One Dollar and upward; and with every Five Dol- 
lar order, patterns of either Barb, Collar, Handker- 
chief, &c., with Work Commenced. All 
Goods sent by Letter or Registered Package at our ex- 
pense of carriage. 3c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
and Sample Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. Y., & 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Lace Manufacturers & Importers, P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. 

CAUTION.—We have no travelling or other Agents; 
those representing themselves as such are FRAUDS. 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
a for removing radically and Se, 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injurin; the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


CREWELS for ART NEEDLEWORK. Best 
Line of — Bang Sample 
Cards of Shades mailed for 8-cent 

BENTLEY BROS,, 102 Walkerst., N.Y. 


90 i ee melee Year Cards, 10c. ; or,18 Chrom: 
DIME ”ARD co Nassau, N. 








Cc. 
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DRESS GOODS. oe BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
SHAWLS, o 0 Fanoy Goons. 
sums O_ HOSIERY. 
0 _— 
FURS. a? 0, Laczs, 


JONES 


{ 
i} Eighth Avenue > mienth Avenue 
I ‘Nineteenth Street. "Nineteenth Street. 














| 

| 
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JONES 
SHOES. Q QO SILKS. 
RIBBONS. “U3 o” ciorus. 
UNDERWEAR o” pomesrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~0 A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. “Va Housefurnishing G Goods. 


Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, re, Crockery, Silverware, &. 
conipoeentestiiiliaiateaiie 


Now opening, an immense stock 
°o esirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall and Winter Trade. Great variet 
and bargains throughout the house. All 
Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Samples and Catalogues sent free. 


Extraordinary Sale 
SAMPLES 


BLACK SILKS, 


WE HAVE OPENED 520 MANUFACTURERS’ 
SAMPLES OF BLACK SILKS, IN LENGTHS OF 
FROM 7 TO 22 YARDS, at 





65c. to $2 50 Per Yard; 
Worth $1 00 to $4 00. 
THESE GOODS ARE SELECTED SAMPLES OF 
THE PRODUCTIONS OF THE MOST CELEBRA- 
TED MANUFACTURERS OF BLACK SILKS IN 
LYONS, AND WERE CUT IN THESE LENGTHS 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF TAKING ORDERS DUR- 
ING THE PAST YEAR. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 847 Broadway, 


a 





LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 


Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 

CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the old style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
tailers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn 


FURS. FURS, 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., — 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fanc 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal Ot Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur- lined, a specialt and at 
Lower Prices than oo Seemed house in the City. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to | equal to new. 

M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. Y. 


EPILEPSY (OR FITS). 


We have ——— & perfect specific for that dire- 
ful malady, It has cured cases given up 
Le _ sished y yaicians, after the Bromides and 

l other known settles had failed. Price, one dollar 
= bottle; but a trial bottle will be sent to any ad- 
pon receipt of twenty-five cents, so confident 

are we Mhat it will give satisfaction. For further in- 
formation, see circulars. Ad giving age of per- 
son and frequency of fits. 

VERMONT STREET PHARMACY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATTERNS ON LINEN. 
Send 
a oni . oPat dnl - prices, Singly and by the Dozen, 
me. GURNEY & CO., P. 0. Box 3527. 


‘A EM GMS, 55 Site sty Chttago I, Man 


wie Jobber, and Retail Dealer in N. andT urkish 
PATTERNS in aaa on Burlaps. Sample, 
16x32 in., hook, directions, &c., sent, post- 

on receipt’ of 45c. Catalogue Free. 
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oo: SACQUES 


Fur-Lined Garments 


AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
Having purchased our Seal-Skin Sacques early this 
season, and long before the late advance in the price 


of Seal-Skins, we are enabled to offer the same at much 
less than present prevailing prices. 


FOR-LINED SILK CIRCULARS, 


At $33.50, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, and upwards. 


MUFFS and BOAS 


In Mink, Seal, Otter, Alaska, Sable, &c., at greatly 
reduced prices. 





A call of inspection is respectfully solicited. 


LADIES’ FINE SUITS and CLOAKS 


Greatly reduced in prices, to make — for our grand 
assortment of Toys and Holiday Good: 


EHRICHS’, 
287 to 297 Eighth Avenue, 


Between 24th and 25th Sts., N.Y. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 





Were x Hovss, Reratt Hover, 


youn"? $4 & 36 East 1ith St., 
“EW YOR Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bounets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Unequaled Assortment 


OF IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


DRESS GOODS 


REPRESENTING EVERY VARIETY, 
QUALITY, and MANUFACTURE, INCLUDING the 


LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 


AND ALL THE NEW FABRICS, COLORINGS, 
AND PATTERNS, at 


THE LOWEST PRICES 
Ever Presented at Retail. 


A.T. STEWART & 60,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


The Only Grand Prize 


for Sewing Machines, 
at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1878, 
was awarded, over 80 
competitors, to Whee- 
ler & Wilson Mfg. Co. 
New York City, and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


EALERS IN FANCY Ley a neg no 
should send for our 48- $7 e and Price- 
List of CREWEL WORK, A PLIgu PATTERNS, 
HONITON LACE MATERIALS, &c. 
BENTLEY BROS., Seaaiaacee and Im rs, 
102 Walker Street, New York. 























100 Scrap Pictures, 10.! 100 Tranafer, 10c.! 2) Floral 
Motto Cards, We.! 10 Perforated Mottoes, We.! 2 
Chromo Mottoes, 10c.! 4 Fine 6x Chromos, l0c.! | Floral 


4 Baltimore, Ma, 
Mottoes, Frames, etc. 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & GO., Bristol,Conn, 


BURNETT’s 


FRAGRAN? 
lasting AA Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 


Fla quarters for Pictures, 























CYPRIOTE 
JEWELRY. 


The fac-similes of the 
Earrings, Necklaces, Brace- 
lets, Seals, &c., found by 
Gen, Di Cesnola at Cypras, 
and exactly reproduced by 
TIFFANY & CO., have cre- 
ated a furore in Paris, 
where great quantities have 
been sold at the Exposition. 

Examples of these inter- 
esting antique jewels,which 
are as appropriate for per- 
sonal ornaments to-day as 
any modern productions, 
are now for sale. 


TIFFANY & CO’S “Blue Bools” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for 
presents, with prices, is sent to any ad- 
dress on request. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., x ¥., 


18 OFFERING 


Extraordinary Inducements 


Dry Gaods and Fancy Goods 


EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Mail Orders carefully and promptly filled. 


CATALOGUES 


SENT FREE ON APPLICA TION. 





E. VAN VORST & CO., 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 


In order to meet the wants of our 7 lady cus- 
tomers residing outside the city, we have taken special 
care in selecting our stock of goods for the Fall and 
Winter Seasons. We make a specialty of 


BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS 


Trimmed to order in the most elegant designs, and at 
prices which come within the means of all. We em- 
ploy first-class trimmers only, and guarantee our work 
to give entire satisfaction. Spe cial attention given to 


PATTERN BONNETS 


Information desired previous to ordering by mail 
will be cheerfully given. Orders by express sent, 
C.0.D., with privilege of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at our expense. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Fringes, Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads; all the new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. P. S8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th a 


~ ART YT EMBROIDERY. 
ie to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 


NEEDLE i pllgae fe sch vasautions ae, 





ich, and ex y rey ms. Edited 
~ Lucretia P me Sent by mail on re- 
ipt of price, 50c., by 8. V LTON & CO., Publishers, 


35 $23 Washington LAS Bosten. 


LAD Wanting Books, F Fine § Station- 
ery, or Selected Novelties for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS Grinegteiece 
BROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


25 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &c., nu 2 
alike, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. ,Naseau,N » 4 


\TAMPING Perforated Patterns. ‘A. Tassery, Suce'r 
to E. Bavoureav, 299 E. 11th St. Send for clrcular. 








6 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


LA D Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated Catalogue 
_ Free. Boston Nove. LTY Co., Boston, Mass. 


95 “of ‘the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid, Gzo. lL Resp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


' 
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THE THREE FISHES. 


Three fishes were swimming far under the sea, 
Far under the sea, where the ships go down ; 

And they talked about what they would have for tea, 
And said they would buy something going through the 











town. 
For soles. must live, and fishes must feed, 
And the less they’re getting, the more they need— 
The times, so hard, bemoaning ! 





aa 
aed > Three comrades went into a club to dine, 
or, SS To dine at their club.as the sun went down ; 
~ — They looked at the carte and the list of wine, 


And ordered the best to be had in the town. 

For men must live, and therefore must feed, 

And then in the smoke-room light up a “‘ weed”— 
The times, so hard, bemoaning! 


Three fried soles lay on the silver dish 
In the evening light as the sun went down ; 
And the dinner was all that a man could wish, 
And the soles were newly come up to town, 
For fish must fry, and people must feed, 
And that tea was the last those soles would need— 
And good-by to hard times bemoaning ! 
—————»——-——. 





A Presbyterian minister at San Francisco recently had 
to marry a couple—the one a Scotchman, the other a Tahi- 
tian woman—the former of whom had to say, “‘ I, George, 
take thee, Tetuanuiereiaiteruiatea Salmon Brander, to be,” 
etc. Scotchmen are naturally brave, but even among them 
few would be found daring enough to marry a woman 
with a name like that. 

equseendeQpaeroment 

There are two things that puzzle a contemporary. | Orie 
is why a woman but half clothed is said to be in full dress, 
and the other is why a gentleman is in full dress when he 











E 
: a i — * | wears the same style of clothes as the waiter who attends 
4 BBLEw him. ‘ 

4 


A retired army officer had not attended divine service 
for years. On his return to the fold, the first Sunday in 
church the first lesson for the day commenced thus: “ And 4 
FACETLE. Joseph was brought down to Eeypt ; and Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh, {| The pérennial stories of Edison's early experience with a telegraph line 

captain of the guard,” etc. “ What!” exclaimed our military friend, “a | put up with the assistance of a iationcoasionan when he had become a 
A MAN was once Walking along one road, and a woman along another. | captain still? Why, he wasa captain when I last heard of him, years ago. | telegraph clerk, and of their attempt to generate a current b vigorously 
‘The roads finally united, and man and woman, reaching’ the junction at | I thought he'd surely have got his promotion before this.” rubbing cats at each end of the wire, wilf furnish some amusing chapters 




















OPENING THE BALL, A TURKEY GOBBLER, 








the same time, walked on from there to- 
ether. The man was carrying a large 
ron kettle on his back; in one hand he 
held by the | a live chicken, in the oth- 
era cane, and he was ——— agoat. Just 
as they were coming to a deep, dark ra- 
vine, the woman said to the man, “I am 
afraid to go through this ravine with you; 
it ia a lonely place, and you might over- 
power me and kiss me by force.” 

“Tf you were afraid of that,” said the 
man, * you should not have walked with 
me atall. How can I possibly overpower 
= and kiss you by force when I have 
his great iron kettle on my back, a cane 
in one hand and a live chicken in the oth- 
er, and am leading this goat? I might as 
well be tied hand and foot.” 

“Yes,” replied the woman ; “ but if you 
should stick your cane into the ground 
and tie the goat to it, and turn the ket- 
tle bottom-side up and put the chicken 
under it, then you might wickedly kiss 
me in gpite of my resistance.” 

* Success to thy ingenuity, O woman !” 


for his biographer whenever that worthy 
takes up his pen. 



































A courtly negro recently sent a reply to 
an invitation, in which he “ Sagretted that 
circumstances repugnant to the acquies- 
cence would prevent his acceptance to 


the invite.” 


A Virginia woman offers to sell her hus- 
band by auction, and apply the proceeds 
to the liquidation of the State debt. “I 
can recommend him to purchasers,” she 
adds, ‘‘as a man ing all the quali- 
ties a woman capable of controlling him 
could desire.” 

a 

A sewing-machine agent who was very 
ill, being told that he must prepare to pay 
the debt of nature, wanted to know ft it 
couldn't be paid on the montbly install- 


ment plan. 





“My husband always tells me every 


> Y ways 
i said the rejoicing man to ‘himself; “I : ; Sig per eeern EA Dice, Seaith, 
ie “ a delighted, happy tone. 
pms never have thought of such expe ray iat is nothing,” oti oti go nee 
4 And when they came to the ravine he ‘my husband tells me any number o 
stuck his cane in the ground and tied the things that don’t happen. 
goat to it, gave the chicken to the wom- “2 ey EE 
ie 4 an, saying, “Hold it while I cut some fll Z j At a recent marriage in a suburban 
grace for the goat ;” and then jowerin town, the bridegroom, when asked the im- 
e kettle from Lis shoulders, Ls ago iy rtant question if he would take the lad. 
the chicken under it, and wickedly kissed f ‘or better or for worse, repifed, in a heai- 
the woman, as she was afraid he would. tating mavner, “ Well, I think I will.” 
<i <p tinameeniios Upon bein, — that ~ must be more 
Now is the time to buy thermometers— Wan ban front wom he answered, 
3 while they ere down. UY ry centr ‘aut 
J Barren geet The medical students of Ohio have 


Railways are about to put a stop to 
peoee. anf have first seen the rights of 

e matter by consulting the Scriptures. 
In the office of a general passenger agent 
the following significant notice appears: 

“In those days there were no passes 


xiii. 80. 
ee aes: Paes, yet can they not 
‘Jeremiah, v. 
“* Bo he paid the fare thereof, and went.’ 
—Jonab, i. 3.” 

















CREWEL WORK. 
THe Fasnionasie Pastime oF THE Day. 





caused the post-mortem conversion of a 
materialist, who stoutly maintained 

fore his death that there could be no res- 
urrection of the body. He thinks differ- 


ently now. 


\ 








4 given. There is no prettier sight now than a 

** Search the Scriptures. eo picking her way abstractedly 

I «Thou shalt not pass.'—Numb., xx. 18, along the streets, ing her philosophy 

“*Suffer not a man to pass.’—Judges, lesson, and ever and anon stopping to 

ii, 28. = bury her little Grecian nose deep into a 

; “*The wicked shall no more pass.'—Na- — mammoth pickle she carries under her 
ie um, 1. apron. pe! 

ie “*'None shall pass.’—Isaiah, xxxiv. 10. : 2 
.. “ «This generation shall not pass.’—Mark, = = <= — el The politest man of the times lives in 
ne a wn 2 = ———— New Orleans. He went into a tobacco- 





nist’s store, bones two cigars, and said 
courteously to the proprietor: “If you 
do not object to the smell of tobacco, I 
will smoke one of these cigars here.” 




















TMEe LAST New INSANITY. WALTZING For Twenty Hours, anp Eatinc youR MBALS AS You Go. How 


A SUGGESTION, 


IT CAN BE DONE COMFORTABLY. 


A TALE OF WESTERN ADVENTURE—NOT TO BE CONTINUED. 


GrizzLy Party. “Ha! ha! The only thing about that young person I couldn’t swallow was this paper 
which he had in his pocket.” 








